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NOTES. 


TH English custom of printing in newspapers the 
unclean details of divorce and libel cases excites 
astonishment and disgust in foreign observers. No 
German or Frenchman will admit for a moment our 
usual plea that this publicity is a result of our national 
love of free speech ; and, indeed, it is difficult to defend 
ligense by freedom. It would be easy enough for the 
judge to signify to the reporter what part of the evidence 
should, in his opinion, be omitted by the general news- 
paper, thus leaving to any particular journal the odium 
of overstepping the bounds of good taste. ‘‘It is all 
your hypocrisy,” decides the French critic, offhand: 
‘** You punish the publisher of Zola with imprisonment, 
though his books are works of art and dear, and though 

our judges have decided, with peculiarly English pre- 
judice, that dearness is a mitigation of the offence, and 
yet you allow penny and halfpenny newspapers to 
spread broadcast the most abominable details.” 


Let us try to understand the custom before judging 
it. It is evident that the demand for such reading 
exists, or the supply would not be so large as it is, 
and this fact of itself explains a good deal. We have 
banished life from our novels and from our plays, which 
are almost without exception romantic or idealistic ; but 
the desire to know life as it is, is upon us, and we make 
up for novels such as ‘Sentimental Tommy” or 
‘““Under the Red Robe” by columns of the Scott- 
Russell libel case. Consequently our artists suffer from 
restrictions and our morals suffer from examples of 
pathological vice that are put before the young of both 
sexes as if they were ordinary incidents of life. — 


We repeat, the public is curious of life and this 
curiosity needs sometimes to be restrained and not 
ified. A Parliamentary Commission is about to 
mite into the causes and circumstances of the 
Jameson raid and into the administration of the Char- 
tered Company: Mr. Rhodes is already on his way to 
stand his trial, and it is anticipated that a great deal of 
dirty linen will be washed in public. Now, the dis- 
advantages of this procedure are formidable and 


~ @bvious, while its possible benefits are remote and 


imaginary. First of all, such an inquiry is certain in 
any event to stir up racial antagonism which should be 


allowed to subside. Secondly, this Commission will 


either agree with the finding of the Cape Assembly or it 
will disagree with it. In the first case it will merely be a 
waste of time and valuable energy, and in the second 
case it will come as a slap in the face to the Cape 
Colony, and will be resented by both the Dutch and 
English settlers. 


For these and other similar reasons this inquiry is 
deprecated, not only by all the Englishmen in Cape 
Colony, but also by a Considerable number of influential 
Dutchmen. The Lite Attorney-General at Cape Town, 
Mr. Schreiner, a fair representative of thinking Dutch- 
men, does not want this inquiry, and Lord Rosmead 
deplores it. Why, then, should it be held? We hear 
that Mr. Chamberlain desires it. He knows all the 
uses of advertisement, and believes in keeping 
himself and his department before the public. But, 
after all, even our astute Colonial Secretary has 
nothing to gain by it. A close investigation into 
the events of January 1895 would reveal the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain got credit for the energetic 
and decisive action of rd Rosmead; and if Lord 
Rosmead was ill-informed as to what was taking place 
in Mafeking and Pitsani Pothlugo in December 1894, 
the blame must be put upon Mr. Chamberlain for trying 
to do in Downing Street what should have been done 
in Cape Town. Moreover—but there is happily no need 
to go into these things at length. The Cape Assembly 
has considered the matter, and the Home Government 
has erate to do but accept its report and let the mud 
settle. 


It is almost impossible for an outsider to understand 
how Mr. Balfour came to speak on the financial rela- 
tions between England and Ireland as he spoke at 
Manchester. To sneer at ‘the whisky-drinking Irish ” 
is a poor contribution to the controversy and not onl 
unworthy of Mr. Balfour butunlike him. Let us| 
into this matter more closely. The proper member of 
the Cabinet to speak on this subject was of course 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but curiously enough Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, though he addressed a meeting 
a day or two before Mr. Balfour, said nothing about 
the financial relations except that the subject should be 
threshed out in the House of Commons. Every one 
who knows Mr. Balfour’s loyalty to his colleagues will 

uess from these facts that the Chancellor of the 

xchequer means to do nothing for Ireland, that he 
will stand by the ‘‘ Times,” and that Mr. Balfour took 
it upon himself to defend the position taken up by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. It is not the first time that 
Mr. Balfour has shown such chivalrous generosity to a 
colleague. 


It is the dark horse that has won in St. 2 
Count Muravieff, the new Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, was never spoken of in connexion with 
the appointment, and nothing striking is recorded of 
his work at previous posts; but in Berlin, where he 
had acted for a considerable time as First Secretary to 
the Embassy, the news of his promotion from Copen- 
hagen was greeted by a depression on the Bourse. It 
is not suggested that the new Foreign Minister is 
personally distinguished by hostility to Germany or the 
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Triple Alliance; but his choice is recognized as a 
further sign of the predominance in the Tsar’s councils 
of the Dowager Empress, who hates and distrusts 
Germany with the intensity of a highly emotional 
woman who has a long memory. The Danish Royal 
Family have never forgotten the high-handed brutality 
with which Prussia treated the little kingdom in 1864, 
and the fable of the mouse and the lion is often spoken 
of in Copenhagen with a reversed application. Berlin 
knows this well, and so the news is unwelcome ; but it 
creates elation in Paris and a curiously mixed feeling of 
relief and uneasiness in Vienna. As for England, we 
have no cause for much emotion either way, except 
that the Danish Court may be better able to exert its 
influence in the direction of the much-desired under- 
standing between Downing Street and St. Petersburg. 


Lord George Hamilton has had to do what he should 
have done six weeks ago, and he has done it witha 
bad grace. To hold back the hand of Charity from 
India at a time when sentimental considerations would 
have prompted to increased liberality and to permit the 
issue of an appeal only when our Christmas bills are 
coming in was an act of gross official stupidity, who- 
ever is to blame for it. The plea that England must not 
move until everything was ready in India was an absurd 
quibble, for if the money was not wanted, or if the 
machinery was not ready, surely it would not have 
seriously embarrassed the Indian Government if the 
sums subscribed had been earning a little interest in 
the interval. Moreover, it was known in the middle 
of December that the appeal was inevitable, and on 
the 2oth a despatch from the Viceroy authorizing it 
was on its way from Calcutta. The contents of this 
despatch, although not formally received, were of 
course made known to the Indian Secretary by tele- 
graph, yet until well on in January he continued to 
repeat his parrot phrase that he must wait until ‘‘ he 
knew the wishes of the Indian Government.” 


The whole matter is characteristic of a peculiarly 
British class of official: one who, owing to family 
influence, is pitchforked into Parliament almost before 
he is out of college, and who rotates for the rest of 
his natural life in a series of offices so long as his 
party isin power. ‘The Hamiltons” were for various 
reasons a pet aversion of poor Lord Randolph; and 
those who were in Parliament ten years ago will re- 
member a scene that took place between him and one 
of the much-promoted family in the lobby one night. 
Lord George never had a scene with anybody, he is too 
politic and good-natured for that, but he utterly lacks 

_ political distinction or the nerve that enables the head 
of a department on an emergency to untie the knots 
of red-tape which the permanent official spends his 
days and nights in tying. To take two very different 
types: either Lord Randolph or Mr. Chamberlain 
would have recognized the crisis, and would have had 
the appeal out a couple of months ago. 


Once more our compliments to the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle.” 
It did one of the best strokes of journalistic work of 
recent years in securing before even New York or 
Washington the substance of the Anglo-American 
Treaty of Arbitration. If it could only get over what 
Matthew Arnold called its ‘‘featherheadness ” on one 
or two topics, it would be a model penny paper. The 
Treaty will, we do not doubt, be ratified by the Senate 
Committee—a body which is occasionally capable of 
acts of egregious folly, but which, on the whole and in 
really serious matters, recognizes the dignity of its 
position. The Republicans naturally do not wish to 
put a feather in the cap of the Democratic President ; 
the Democrats hate Mr. Cleveland as the cause of all 
their woes, and the Jingoes, of course, hate everybody ; 
but we fancy that, after perhaps a few weeks’ delay, 
common sense will prevail, and the names of Mr. Olney 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote will go down with honour to 
a posterity that might otherwise be unaware of their 
existence. 


As for the treaty itself, it is more important for what it 
means than for what it does. In spite of what happened 
a year ago, it is almost impossible to believe that a war 
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could ever have broken out between the two countries, 
but the periodical outbreaks of ill-temper, recrimina- 
tion and sword-waving were unworthy of two great 
nations. There will be no excuse for all that now, 
for disputes will go as naturally and normally before 
the proper tribunal as a Canadian Appeal now goes 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
There will continue to be jealousies and rivalries as 
there are between Victoria and New South Wales, 
or between Manitoba and Quebec; but the fact that 
under no circumstances are they to be settled by a resort 
to blows will have a great effect in keeping down the 
temptation. This of course is all subject to the root 
fact that the permanent causes that tend towards 
agreement are stronger than those that tend towards 
discord. When the opposite is the case, as between 
Germany and France, we retain the opinion that an 
Arbitration Treaty would not be worth the paper it was 
written on, 


It is a curious thing that men like Archdeacon Wilson, 
who profess a strong desire to preserve voluntary, or 
rather denominational, schools (for they are not volun- 
tary), should fail to see that their ‘‘ undenominational 
basis ” absolutely destroys the case for their own schools. 
Practice has proved, as theory would suggest, that, 
other things being equal, Board schools can admirably, 
and in large towns ideally, fulfil every purpose but that 
of definite religious teaching. And it is this very 
definiteness that the Archdeacon would take away! 
Has he so long left Clifton as to forget the proverb 
‘* propter vitam” &c.? If he has, the public remember 
it well, and will draw their own inferences. Archdeacon 
Wilson would do well to consult Canon Gore and Canon 
Scott-Holland, Radicals, as he, but also Churchmen 


Mr. Balfour has shut the door in the face of the 
‘‘rate-aiders.” What will ‘‘ the Church party” in the 
House of Commons do? The Church has declared 
that rate-aid is necessary to put denominational schools 
on a footing of equality with Board schools (which is 
true); preference of the claims of the Church over 
those of party is the only excuse for the organization 
and existence of a Church party at all. We shall now 
see whether this “‘ party ” is a genuine growth or a thing 
‘* got up” to promote the ambitions of those who got 
it up. 


Some portion of the relief works to be established in 
connexion with the Indian famine will, we suppose, 
take the form of railway construction. Some little 
good will therefore come out of this tremendous 
calamity, and those who will be called upon to bear the 
necessary expenses can console themselves with the 
reflection that the lines to be built will prove so many 
additional links in the long chain of railways that is 
ultimately to overrun all India, and that, while they 
must minimize the chances of future distress in one 
part of the country that has not hitherto been too 
readily accessible, they will also open up that part 
to trade. The Tapti Valley Railway, the first sod of 
which was cut the other day by the Viceroy, will help 
to relieve the distress, if the work be carried on at the 
Nandurbar end. 


All indications point to the rejection of ad valorem 
duties by the Ways and Means Committee which is 
framing the new American tariff and the substitution of 
a scheme which shall be almost if not absolutely specific 
in character. Under the Wilson Act ad valorem rates 
have had a fair trial, and from the American point of 
view it is to be feared that they have failed utterly— 
have proved themselves to be in all ways vicious, 
costly and inefficacious. The last Report of the 
Board of Appraisers goes a long way to condemn 
them. We learn that the total number of re- 
appraisements of all classes (other than sugar cases) 
received, decided, and pending from 1 October, 1895, 
to 30 September last, was 6,980, as compared with 
1,879 for the twelve months ended 31 October, 1894. 
This almost fourfold increase under the present tariff 
law, says the Report, ‘‘is chiefly due to the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of ad valorem rates of duty.” The 
best American opinion is that they have debauched 
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commercial morality ; have involved innocent men in 
enormous losses due to the holding back of goods— 
sometimes to the end of the season; have put all 
importers under the suspicion of rascality, and have 
entailed heavy expenses in litigation and the employ- 
ment of special agents. Experts say that these ex- 
penses reach the total of twenty million dollars a year. 


Any one desirous of seeing a very pretty rod with 
which we are prepared to whip oursélves is invited to 
give his attention for a moment to our growing exports 
of textile machinery. Though France, Germany and 
the United States can show a few capable makers, we 
as a nation are a long way ahead of any and all rivals 
in this particular branch of engineering. In proof of 
which it may be observed that the three nations named 
are among our largest and steadiest customers. Last 
year the value of the textile machinery exported by us 
was £6,754,348, as compared with £ 6,151,503 in 1895, 
and 45,255,877 in 1893, when this class of production 
was for the first time allowed a place to itself in the 
Board of Trade returns. It will give a fair notion of 
the importance of textile in relation to the other 
varieties of machinery shipped abroad if we add that 
the total value of the machinery of all kinds, other than 
steam engines, exported last year was £13,744,508. 
That is to say, textile machinery exports reached a 
figure nearly equal to the aggregate of agricultural, 
sewing, mining and miscellaneous machinery combined. 


We suppose there is no remedy for this state of things 
under the beneficent fiscal policy which prevails in this 
enlightened land. But it is surely about time we gave 
up bewailing the decay of our cotton trade, seeing that 
the fault rests with ourselves alone. If we will go on 
supplying foreign competitors with the very latest types 
of machinery by the very best makers of Manchester, 
Oldham, Bolton, Leeds and Accrington—one of these 
firms employs a round 10,oco0 men when business is 
slack !—then we must not blame the foreigner for di- 
verting his yarn and cloth orders from us to his own 
producers. The trouble is accentuated for us by the 
dual fact that, while more than one of these rivals 
permits textile machinery to enter duty free, all of them 
place prohibitive imposts on British cottons, woollens 
and silks brought to their boundaries. It is very unfair, 
of course, from our point of view; but it is not from 
theirs. We meantime continue to increase our produc- 
tive capacity, which is now out of all proportion to the 
needs of the case—consistently with full working and 
fair profit. There are, for example, nearly enough 
cotton-spindles in the country to-day to supply the 
world’s requirements of cotton yarn. Can it be won- 
dered at, then, that in Oldham the average dividend 
last year was only 1} per cent., that nearly one-half of 
the ‘‘limiteds” made no profit at all, and that some- 
thing like two-thirds of them are saddled with adverse 
balances which they have no hope of ever paying off ? 


“Made in Germany” is a term of reproach. It does 
not follow, of course, that every individual article 
turned out of a German workshop is zfso facto vile, but 
it will perhaps be granted that a respectable proportion 
of the whole is of a character to give a reasonably 
civilized being a fit of apoplexy. We have all met with 
specimens : the knife blades that curl up when pressed 
point downward ; the cottons that would make good 
sieves if the size were blown through; the woollens 
that never came within miles of a sheep, the sherry that 
never saw a grape, and so on. Another commodity 
must now be added to the long and interesting list. 
The Customs’ authorities at Calcutta have recently con- 
fiscated 150 cases of ‘‘ Finest Malt Whisky ” which on 
analysis was found to contain not a particle of malt 
spirit. This irritant poison was branded with a fic- 
titious Scotch name to give the proper degree of local 
colour ; the exporters were a Hamburg firm, and the 
consignees were a ‘‘ well-known” house of wine mer- 
chants at Calcutta. We may be pharisaical, but (while 
we admit that a thing is not necessarily above suspicion 
simply because it happens to be English) we are thank- 
ful that the Germans can beat us at this game. The 
singular point is that they seem to flourish with it all. 
Last year 1,690,431 gallons of foreign spirits, other 
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than brandy and rum, were entered for home consump- 
tion in Great Britain. How much of it was German 
whisky innocent of malt spirit ? 


In describing the administration of justice in South 
Africa before the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday, 
Sir Sidney Shippard spoke of the generosity of the 
British Government on acquiring the Cape in not 
abolishing the laws and customs with which the original 
colonists were familiar. Sir Sidney is so imbued with 
the idea that English is the royal road to eminence in 
South Africa that he thinks it would have been in the 
interests of the Cape Dutch themselves if Great Britain 
had insisted on their adopting the English language. 
When the Huguenots found their way to the Cape, the 
Dutch ruthlessly refused them asylum except on con- 
dition that they made Dutch their language. In Sir 
Sidney Shippard’s opinion the British should have taken 
a leaf out of the Dutch book and compelled the Dutch 
to adopt English. But this surely was the very thing 
they did. Within a few years of the Cape becoming 
British property, steps were taken to make it as English 
as possible. It was decreed that English should be the 
official language, and certain Dutch Courts were 
abolished. These things were contributory to the trek- 
king of the Boers across the Vaal, and to them may be 
traced many present-day troubles. We can hardly 
congratulate Sir Sidney Shippard on the thoroughness 
with which he has studied that branch of South African 
history with which he should be most familiar. 


That active and acute Devonshire antiquary, Dr. 
Brushfield, of Budleigh Salterton, who has done so 
much for the history of his county, has communicated 
to the Transactions of a local Society an important 
discovery. No scrap of Elizabethan gossip is better 
known than the story which Collier printed, in 1851, 
from ‘‘a Letter of 1592,” telling how ‘‘Sir Walter 
Ralegh hath been too inward with one of her Majesty’s 
maids; I fear to say who, but if you should guess at 
E. T. you may not be far wrong.” On this letter the 
successive biographers of Ralegh have built an edifice 
of conjecture. Unfortunately, the story, which involves 
the disgrace of Sir Walter and a premature imprison- 
ment in the Tower, is as difficult as it is picturesque. 
Mr. Gosse, in his ‘‘ Life of Ralegh,” in 1886, was the 
first to suggest that the whole letter might be a forgery; 
but Mr. Stebbing and others who have followed him 
have relied upon its accuracy. But Dr. Brushfield, who 
has found and facsimiled Collier’s draft of the letter— 
no human being has ever seen the original—settles the 
doubt, and shows the whole thing to have been a 
deliberate invention. In what a strange condition must 
the mind of a scholar be who deliberately forges histo- 
rical evidence to give zest or colour to a dull passage 
of the chronicle! It is scarcely possible to comprehend 
it in a sane man. It is like cheating yourself when you 
are playing patience. But it is possible that John 
Payne Collier, whose contributions to the bibliography 
of English literature were more considerable than is 
sometimes allowed, had a streak of insanity in his 
nature. 


Of all the European sovereigns and reigning or 
mediatized princes, the Emperor Francis Joseph, accord- 
ing to rumour, appears to have been the only one who 
looked with favour on young Alexander of Servia’s 
request for the hand of one of his (the Emperor’s) 
female relatives. The rest evaded the question or 
opposed a direct refusal on the ground of the public 
estrangement between Queen Nathalie and her far 
from delectable spouse, the somewhat too festive Milan. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph was more charitable. 
He made it a condition to the eventual granting of 
an Archduchess that the matrimonial differences 
between Alexander’s parents should be openly ad- 
justed, ‘‘if only temporarily,” he is reported to have 
implied. The Emperor is well aware that the con- 
jugal shoe pinches too painfully in many cases to be 
worn at all times. He is not a witty man; but one of 
the few smart things he ever uttered was about the 
desirability of making the best of a matrimonial bad 
bargain. ‘As you make your bed you must lie on 
it,” he is ereitted with having said to his son shortly 
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before the tragedy of Meyerling. ‘‘ True,” was the 
arigwer } “but you need not lie together on it.” 
‘“* Equally true,” was the retort, ‘“but in that case the 
bridegroom should act the reverse of the Scriptural 
behest : he should wait for the bride; if she does not 


come, no strange goddess should take her place.” 


Our . illustrated and illogical contemporary has 
broken out in a fresh place. Always up to date, the 
“Chronicle” has now tried its hand at the latest 
statistical terror, known as the cartographic method. 
Apropos of nothing in particular, it has resurrected its 
German competition platitudes of last summer and has 
—— a chart designed to show that industrial 
gland has nothing to fear from Germany ; thereby 
to raise the flagging spirits of the Cobdenite and 
strengthen his faith. Chart No. 1 professes to show 
the fluctuations in our own trade for the last twenty 
years, the point of course lying in the upward move- 
ment of the line for 1895 and 1896. Chart No. 2 
subserves a similar purpose in respect to Germany ; 
but in this case the line leaves off where the fun begins, 
being carried no further than 1894. A foot-note informs 
the student that this omission is due to the fact that 
the German returns for a later period are not yet 
available... As the German returns for 1895 have been 
available for the last twelve months, this explanation 
strikes us as somewhat lame. Of course the extension 
of the German line would discount the effect of the 
‘*Chronicle’s” cartography. But the leading fallacy of 
this chart is the cool lumping together of imports and 
exports. Noone doubts but that this country is ex- 
tensively and increasingly used as the dumping-ground 
of foreign manufactures and food-stuffs ; but there is 
little satisfaction in that to the. British working-man 
whom the ‘‘ Chronicle ” takes so enthusiastically beneath 
its wing... The excess of this country’s imports over its 
exports is largely the result of middle-class English- 
men’s foreign investments, the interest on which comes 
back here in the shape of imported geods. These 
goods compete in the home market with the home 
produce, and that doesn’t help the British working-man 
anything. to speak of. The ‘‘ Chronicle” should really 
let international trade alone and stick to architectural 
preservation, Ibsen plays and strike funds. 


The ‘‘St. James’s Gazette ” in its article this week 
on ‘‘ Jews as Soldiers” should have told the story of 
the German Israelite’s capture of a French Eagle in 
the Franco-Prussian War. One. of the Rothschilds, 
anxious to wipe out the stigma of cautious peacefulness 
under which his race labours, gave notice that he would 
present a handsome sum of money to any Hebrew 
soldier in the German army who might capture a French 
flag. Such a capture was made, and in due course the 
Jewish warrior came up for the promised reward. After 
he had received it the delighted donor invited the re- 
cipient into his private room, and begged him to recount 
the glorious episode. ‘‘ Well, my lord, it was in this 
way,” said the hero; ‘‘ the French soldier who carried 
the Eagle was also one of the Race, so we did it on 
joint account.” 


“Truly England takes a peculiar way to win the 
affection and esteem of her children. Any English 
barrister can go out and practise in any colony without 
hindrance or delay. But if a distinguished Colonial 
barrister comes to London to practise there is no such 
free-trade shown to him. If he comes from Australia 
he has to ‘“‘eat dinners” for three Terms or nearly 
a year, and then may be admitted to the English 
Bar as a privilege. But if he comes from South 
Africa, not even this scant kindness is necessarily ex- 
tended to him. The question is now being dis- 
cussed, we believe, by the Committee of the Four 
Inns, in regard to Mr. Leonard, of Johannesburg, 
the famous Q.C. who was formerly Attorney-General of 
the Cape. There can be no doubt that the representa- 
tives of the English Bar will treat South Africa as well 
as they have treated Australia; but we would ask them 
whether it is not time to brush away those absurd re- 
strictions altogether, and welcome our Colonists as our 
Colonists welcome us. We should even then have much 
the better of the bargain ; we send a hundred raw youths 
to the Colonies and they send us back of their best. 
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THE WORK OF THE SESSION. 


T= coming Session will admittedly be a crucial one 

in the history of Lord Salisbury’s Government. 
Up to the present their legislative history has been 
largely a record of missed opportunities. This was, 
perhaps, inevitable, owing to the present constitution 
of the Ministry and of the Unionist party; but, if 
the Unionists are to maintain their position in the 
country and to strengthen it in view of the next 
appeal to the electors, there is need of a bolder policy 
and a firmer hand in grappling with difficulties. The 
number’ of by-elections since 1892 has been excep- 
tionally small, and the results seem to indicate that 
both parties are practically stationary, although the 
Cleveland poll ought to serve as a warning and a 
reminder that elections are won or lost in England by 
the average careless man who generally stays at home, 
and who, if he can be persuaded to vote, decides the 
contest on the side to which he accords his intelligent 
support. In the South a fussy, meddling Radicalism 
has alienated and alarmed this class of voter, and so 
the Conservatives sweep the field; but Northern Radi- 
calism is a much more robust and healthy{development, 
and requires to be met with a bolder policy. For a 
first-class fighting leader like Lord Randolph Churchill 
the Northcountryman will do anything ; for the timid, 
trimming, compromising official he has a profound con- 
tempt. 

It is hardly too much to say, therefore, that another 
Session like the last would go a long way towards seal- 
ing the fate of the Government. Nothing outwardly 
fatal would happen, of course, but the whole spring and 
motive power of the party would be gone if a mere 
policy of marking time were to take the place of leader- 
ship. The fact that Lord Salisbury neither knows nor 
cares much about domestic affairs is a serious matter 
in a Cabinet that notoriously contains rival interests 
and ambitions ; for it leads to the production of Bills the 
discussion of which by Ministers and their followers 
begins after they have been laid on the table and not 
before. The Education Bill and the Irish Land Bill of 
last Session are examples, and it is to be hoped that 
when in the next few weeks the Government have to 
show their hand on such important matters as Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Irish Finance, not to speak of 
Education, it will be found that the front bench speaks 
with one voice. In foreign affairs there is less 
danger, as the Opposition in that respect has ceased to 
exist. The hollow and insincere Armenian agitation 
has failed even to excite interest; in the Transvaal 
things are quiescent, and should be left so in the interest 
of all parties ; the Arbitration Treaty with America is a 
distinct achievement, and in general the predominant 
feeling is that if Lord Salisbury has done nothing ve 
striking as regards the troubles in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, any one else would probably, under the excep- 
tionally difficult circumstances, have done very much 
worse. 

-But at home Lord Salisbury does not count, and it is 
to Mr. Arthur Balfour and his brother, to Mr. 
Chamberlain and to Sir Matthew White Ridley, that we 
look for the real work of the next Session. The army 
and the navy are not party matters, and we decline to 
discuss them as such. But Education, Irish Finance 
and Employers’ Liability call for careful and judicious 
handling, and it will go hard with the Ministry if they 
falter or fail in these. In Education they seem to have 
chosen a safe line. All of last Session’s Bill will be 
dropped except the granting of State-aid to Voluntary 
schools, and it is likely, as we have more than once 
said, that this will pass without serious opposition. In 
regard to Employers’ Liability the Government ought 
also to be safe. Mr. Asquith with his narrow lawyer’s 
mind has committed his party to a poljcy that involves 
the maximum of litigation and the minimum of compen- 
sation. In place of this costly and uncertain scheme, 
Mr. Chamberlain in the last Parliament proposed a plan 
of universal insurance against injuries such as prevails 
in Germany, and that plan received practically the 
unanimous adhesion of the Conservative party from 
Mr. Balfour downwards at the General Election. The 
lawyers object to it of course—they would be more 
than human if they did not fight wgainst a scheme 
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that would take bread out of their mouths—and a few 
of the more shortsighted Trades-Union officials have 
been foolish enough to join in the opposition, influenced 
by the unworthy fear that anything that tends to lessen 
the friction between master and man will weaken the 
Unions. But we are convinced that the bulk of the 
workmen (who do not draw salaries as Trades-Union 
scenes vt will, once it is fairly put before them, see in 
which direction their interest lies. . It is only just to 
mention in this connexion the bold and public-spirited 
line taken by the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle,” a paper with which 
we have often to disagree, but which has during the 
last few days—and not for the first time—ventured to 
break the lines of party, and in a series of valuable 
special articles on the subject has rallied whole- 
heartedly to the universal insurance scheme. Let Mr. 
Chamberlain see to it that Mr. Balfour and Sir Matthew 
White Ridley are kept up to the scratch on Employers’ 
Liability, and the Government may win a triumph that 
will outbalance many mistakes and failures. 

As regards Irish financial relations our line is clear. 
We do not put blind faith in elaborate calcula- 
tions regarding taxable residues and minimum rates 
of subsistence and taxable entities. Ireland has 
received at the Union, by the Union, and since the 
Union separate financial consideration. She is entitled 
to it by distinct legislative pledges and in virtue of an 
ill-fated economic history for which England has to 
bear a heavy blame, and which has left its marks on 
portions of the island to this day. Even the ‘‘ Times” 
may agree that Mr. Pitt knew something of Ireland, 
and his characterization of our past commercial policy 
there was that it was ‘‘cruel and abominable,” ‘‘ base 
and unjust,” and ‘‘as impolitic as it was oppres- 
sive.” So long as the results of that policy con- 
tinue to be apparent in a stunted social and eco- 
nomical development, so long is it our Imperial 
duty to grant to Ireland those exemptions and abate- 
ments which were promised at the Union, and which 
a succession of great Ministers from Pitt to Peel con- 
tinued to extend to her, until a Chancellor arose who 
knew not Pitt and swept away the exemptions so as to 
practically double the taxation of the country in less 
than half a decade. That is the blunder or wrong, if 
a like, that was committed a generation ago, and if 

r. Balfour and Sir Michael Hicks Beach are wise they 
will turn to Mr. Pitt for their policy rather than to Mr. 
Gladstone. Up to the present, to judge by their 
speeches, their information on the subject has been 
limited to the study of a few back numbers of the 
“Times.” If this ill-omened guide is followed, 
Ministers will be laying up for themselves a heritage of 
trouble and humiliation not only in the present Session 
but in many a Session to come. 


IRELAND'S BURDEN. 


The Saturday Review. 


“We are forced to the 
conclusion that the system 
of taxation which now 
exists in the United King- 
dom, while it may be not 
unsuited to the require- 
ments of a rich nation 
like Great Britain, presses 
hardly and inequitably upon 
a relatively poor country 
like Ireland. The same 
observation applies, in our 
Opinion, to public expendi- 
ture in Ireland, which has 
been conducted on a scale 
totally unsuitable to that 
country, and such as few 
nations would be able or 
willing to afford.” 

[Report of the Financial 
Relations Commission. | 


‘*I cannot prophesy what 
is to come of the discus- 
sions in the country and in 
Parliament on this burning 
topic; but of this I am 
convinced, that the more 
it is discussed the more 
plainly it will be seen that, 
so far from losing by her 
partnership with England, 
Ireland gains enormously 
by it. . . . It will become 
plainer and plainer, if you 
concentrate your gaze on 
the financial aspect of the 
question, that Ireland’s one 
hope of solvency, one hope 
of prosperity, is to main- 
tain the partnership which 
to our mutual advantage 
has been in existence for 
now nearly 100 years.” 

[Mr. Balfour at Man- 
chester, 10 January. | 


"THESE contradictory opinions as to the financial 
condition of Ireland remind us forcibly of La 
Fontaine’s fable, ‘‘Le Docteur tant pis et le Do:teur 
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tant mieux.” The truth, we think, is to be found 
between the two extremes, and we must at once 
confess to a feeling of profound astonishment and dis- 

pointment on finding a statesman of the calibre of 

r. Balfour unable to take a more generous view of the 
question of over-taxation in Ireland. No one knows 
better than Mr. Balfour that a jeer at the expense of the 
whisky-drinking Irish is not calculated to improve 
matters; there is nothing healing in contempt, as 
Burke long ago pointed out, and yet a sneer is the 
Alpha and the Omega of his speech at Manchester. It 
seems to us unworthy of Mr. Balfour, unworthy of the 
important issues at stake, and we can only explain the 
line of argument adopted as one which appealed to its 
author because of its jejune simplicity at a moment 
when he was not in a mood to study the question. 
‘The drunken Irish” is a consecrated expression in 
most English suburban homes, but it is out of place 
on the lips of a statesman whose urbanity of 
manner should represent some urbanity of mind. Mr. 
Balfour, in endeavouring to sever the Gordian knot 
by jeering at whisky, adopted an ultra-English line 
and talked nonsense. Those same statistics which 
formerly represented to him ‘‘the lie superlative,” and 
which he now quotes with touching confidence, prove that 
the whisky-drinking capacity of Ireland is less than that 
of Scotland and no greater than that of England. But 
even admitting that Ireland’s over-taxation is due to 
Ireland’s excessive thirst, can it be contended for one 
moment that, as Mr. Courtney innocently remarks, 
‘* in an equal taxation of luxuries there can be no possible 
injustice” ? We will suppose that England drinks 
nothing but tea and Ireland nothing but cocoa, and 
that tea is taxed at the rate of four shillings a gallon 
and cocoa at the rate of ten pounds ; will Ireland have 
any cause of complaint ? Certainly not, says the worthy 
Mr. Courtney; tea and cocoa, whisky and beer are 
luxuries, and if the Irish choose to drink whisky 
instead of beer, cocoa instead of tea, they must pay 
and look pleasant. ‘‘Hear, hear,” cries the villa 
resident ; ‘‘ Hear, hear,” says the Leader of the House 
of Commons, who proceeds to argue that as a matter 
of fact Ireland does not contribute a fair share to the 
Imperial expenditure of the Empire, because nearly all 
the money derived from taxation is spent on her own 


administration. The ‘‘ Economist,” adopting the same 
line, publishes the following table :— 
YEAR 1895-96. 
England | Scotland | Ireland 
Total Revenue Contributed ... ... 88,303,000 | 11,435,400 | 8,034,400 
Local Expenditure ... ... «4 28,163,009 | 4,143,400 | 5,938,800 
Balance for Imperial Expenditure ... | 60,140,000 | 7,292,000 | 2,095,600 
Percentage of Total ... 86°50 10°49 


Here we have an average local expenditure of about 
one-third in England, one-third in Scotland, and over 
one-half in Ireland, and because Ireland receives back 
45,938,800 for her local expenditure, which has in- 
creased by two millions and a half in the last twenty- 
five years, and because during the same period her 
contribution to Imperial expenditure has decreased in 
the same proportion, Mr. Balfour contends that Ireland 
is a great gainer by the transaction. Lord Farrer 
asserts that, while the — for civil government in 
Belgium is £ 2,600,000, that for Ireland was £ 4,544,000; 
but in answer to this Mr. Balfour merely says that 
‘* the figures of local and general taxation show the dif- 
ference to be extremely small"! This imperceptible 
difference simply means that civil administration in a 
prosperous and progressive country like Belgium costs 
ten shillings per head, whilst in an impoverished 
country like Ireland it costs 19s. 7d. 

The Act of Union has no stauncher supporter than 
Mr. Balfour. In the face of his recent declarations, we 
must remind him of one of the most important clauses 
contained in it :—‘‘ Great Britain and Ireland shall con- 
tribute indiscriminately, by equal taxes imposed upon 
the same articles, to the future expenditure of the king- 
dom ; subject only to such particular exemptions or 
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abatements in Ireland and in Scotland as circumstances 
“= appear from time to time to demand.” 

itt, in 1799, said :—‘‘ The British Government does 
not seek union from a pecuniary interest. The measure 
must infuse a larger portion ‘of wealth into Ireland and 
supply its want of industry and capital. The con- 
tribution to be imposed on Ireland will not be greater 
than the necessary amount of its own necessary 
expenses as a separate kingdom.” These expenses 
then amounted to 41,564,880; they amount to-day to 
45,602,555: 

rd Castlereagh, as Chief Secretary, stated, in 1800, 

that ‘‘if any sacrifice be made, it will not be on the 
part of Ireland, but on the part of Great Britain : the 
settlement is offered as a settlement of advantage to 
Ireland.” 

It is obvious that the framers of the Act of Union 
never contemplated that the two countries should be 
equally taxed; and, if Mr. Balfour would strengthen 
that Act, he must recognize that now we have reached 
‘*such circumstances as may appear to demand par- 
ticular exemptions or abatements in Ireland.” Sir 
David Barbour himself admits that there is a prima 
facie case for investigation, and adds that, if “an 
saving can be effected in the administration of Ireland, 
it is only fair that she should have the benefit of 
it.” And yet the two countries are not, according 
to him, to be considered separately as financial 
entities ! 

Instead of crying as the ‘‘ Times” cries, ‘‘ Talk in 
this way and you hurt the Union,” we say that by 
talking in this way we strengthen the Union by re- 
specting its provisions. Here is the demand of the 
Irish ; they say: ‘‘ You overtax us and teach us extra- 
vagance. You administer our country on a scale totally 
unsuitable to it, and such as few nations would be able 
or willing to afford ; you set down as local expenses the 
maintenance of a really military and Imperial force 
called the Irish Constabulary, whichcosts us £ 1,400,000, 
ahd which would cost but £600,000 if it were on the 
same footing as the police of England or of Scotland. 
You keep an army of 30,000 men in Ireland at a cost 
of 9s. per head. e Local Government Board in Ire- 
land costs four-fifths of the English expenditure ; the 
Board of Works two-thirds; the Law charges more 
than half, the Superior Court one-third, and so the 
Irish Civil Service to-day costs £1 3s. 11d. per head, 
as compared with 4s. 6d. in 1820; and this in a country 
which in 1841 had a population of 8 millions compared 
with one of 5 millions in 1891, and the main resources 
of which have been wrecked by the Free-trade that 
is held to have benefited Great Britain. Where 
is the larger ‘‘ portion of wealth” that, according 
to Pitt, the Union was to infuse into Ireland ; 
where is Castlereagh’s ‘settlement of advantage to 
Ireland ” ? 

A jeer at the whisky-drinking nation will not settle 
the question. The strongest and ablest opponent of 
the Majority Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission, Sir D. Barbour, admits that Ireland has a 
setae that her complaint is justified. We must 

nd a remedy other than Separation, and our first move 
should be to adopt the advice of Lord Randolph Churchill 
and “‘sweep away Dublin Castle,” that hotbed of ex- 
travagance and misgovernment. We should, also, grant 
to Ireland a large measure of local self-government and 
the control of her local expenditure. Fhere is always 
extravagance when other people’s money is spent; let 
us see how the Irish can manage their own expenditure. 
We do not claim for Ireland any remissions, doles, or 
grants; we claim for her the right to administer her 
own expenses and to benefit by the savings she may 
effect. Let her reduce that overpaid and underworked 
force, the Constabulary ; relieve her of that enormous 
and useless garrison; let her learn economy from 
experience. A just solution of the present unjust 
condition of things would soon pacify Ireland, and 
“‘ Hibernia pacata” would not need more than a 
garrison of 6,000 police and 3,000 regulars. England 
could make use of the 25,000 men that would then be 


at’her disposal. 


The third and concluding article on “ English Politics,” 
the Editor, will appear in the next issue. . 


A DUBIOUS PEDIGREE.* 


IEUTENANT-GENERAL HARWARD in _his 
book ‘‘ Hereward the Saxon Patriot ” apparently 
starts with certain preconceived ideas. First, and 
chiefly, that Kingsley was a literary rogue, rascal, and 
perverter of the truth; and the desire of the gallant 
warrior to ‘‘ score” off Kingsley runs riot through the 
pages before me. Kingsley was a novelist. The 
General quotes ad nauseam a certain review which 
seems to have ‘‘ made hay” of the novel ‘‘ Hereward 
the Wake,” and I gather that the present author has a 
great belief in reviews. His next idea seems to be that 
he himself is a descendant of ‘‘ Hereward,” and the 
corollary which one seems to attach to the idea is that no 
other family has a like descent—certainly not the Duke 
of Norfolk or Sir Herewald Wake. His last dominant 
idea is that the College of Arms is a corrupt and un- 
trustworthy institution, which exists for the purpose of 
glorifying a ‘‘dicky” pedigree for the Earl Marshal, 
and for refuting the claims of the General to his self- 
selected ancestor. The latter it may do, and I think 
very properly should do. The former it does not. I 
really don’t think General Harward can have made a 
single inquiry at the College, or I think he would 
have been told what I was told a year or-two ago. I 
asked the definite question, ‘‘Is the Duke of Norfolk 
descended from Hereward?” and my answer was, 
‘*The pedigree of the Duke which is recorded here 
begins with Sir William Howard; and we know nothing 
more.” Another erroneous axiom upon which General 
Harward bases argument appears to be his idea that 
the name ‘‘ Hereward,” as borne by the Saxon hero, 
was a surname. If Hereward had a surname at all, 
it was ‘‘ Leofricson” ; and yet the General speaks of 
“‘the Hereward family” in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. He tacks into the family a Hereward who 
was Bishop of Sherborne, 732 A.D. !_ Why doesn’t the 
General write a history of a Welsh family of the name of 
Thomas, and, commencing the genealogy with Thomas 
who was surnamed Didymus, continue it with the names 
of Tom Jones, Tommy Tiddler, Thomas a Kempis, 
St. Thomas A Beket of Canterbury, and Tom Brown, 
with, say, Lord Kelvin and Sir Henry Meysey Thompson 
as collateral descendants? The General’s notion of a 
genealogy is apparently a string of people bearing the 
same or a similar name fitted in according to a string 
of dates. 

When a book is so crammed with errors one hardly 
knows where to begin. Let us take a few of the 
General’s statements at random. On p. 25 the General 
informs us that Harold ‘‘ bore on his shield a cross 
and tiger-heads.” This from the author of a heraldic 
and genealogical volume. But I think the climax 
of absurdity is to be found on p. 27. Florence of 
Worcester has described Hereward as ‘vir strenuis- 
simus.” Now, on that slender foundation we are 
informed that Hereward had ‘‘ a well-formed mouth, a 
straight nose, a full chin somewhat projecting, a well- 
developed head, a moderately high forehead, and eyes 
bright with intelligence.” This, from the author who 
scorns the romance of the novelist, and deals only in 
facts! On p. 67, after a violent diatribe against the 
College of Arms, our author states, ‘‘ . . . the records 
in the Heralds’ College . . . are in numerous cases 
untrustworthy and always suspicious. . . . The Battle 
Abbey Roll was being continually altered to find 
Norman ancestors for the Court favourites of the day, 
and the heralds appear under the influence of largesse 
to have been especially corrupt and venal.” Itis sicken- 
ing to read such nonsense. Does not the General know 
that the Roll was kept at Battle Abbey, and that the 
tampering was done by the monks? Has he yet to 
learn that the Roll of Battle Abbey was never in the 
custody of the.Heralds, and that cele knows when, 
or where, or how the Roll disappeared, or what names 
were really on the original Roll, and that the various 
so-called ‘‘ copies ” all differ to the extent of one being 
in Latin and one in English, and one in verse and one 
in prose ? 

* “ Hereward, the Saxon Patriot.” A history of his life and 
character, with a record of his ancestors and descendants. 
445 to A.D. hes. By Lieut.-General Harward. London: 

iot Stock. 1 
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On p. 66 we are informed that ‘‘ Hereward esta- 
blished .a right to and adopted the armorial coat of 
Frederick de Warenne, brother to. the Earl of Surrey, 
who was slain by him in fair combat according to the 
existing Saxon law of trial by combat”; and the 
General goes on to say that the or 
chequy coat is ... . traceable to the parti-coloured 
coat worn by Joseph, the great-grandson of Abraham.” 
It was adopted by Alfred the Great in gold and gules 
as the Royal Arms of England, impaled with Wales 
‘* gules, three gryphons (or dragons) (sic) segreant or.” 
Our author is bent on amusing us, and on the next 

speaks of the shortcomings of the Heralds’ 
College : ‘‘It is time these abuses should be discon- 
tinued, and that a public office should cease to dis- 
seminate barefaced falsehoods.” Our author goes on 
to say that ‘‘ Hereward’s own device was the German 
eagle, borne on a bend gules, the inherited arms of 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia.” All in spite of the fact that 
there is not one shred or tittle of evidence to show 
that such a thing as a coat of arms existed even at 
the time of the Norman invasion. 

On p. 69 are some remarkable statements evidently 
due to the author’s ignorance of the distinction between 
“‘arms” which were hereditary and ‘‘ badges” which 
were personal. And on this and the succeeding pages 
are some equally remarkable statements which, with a 
sublime irony, the General labels ‘‘ the evidence of the 
Heralds.” The only evidence it affords is of the General’s 
utter incapacity to appreciate the true evidence which 
heraldry does supply. In conclusion, let us turn to the 
General’s own supposed pedigree. On p. 2 the General 
writes, ‘‘ We must also protect ourselves as representin 
the line of Hereward,” &c. &c. ; and on pp. 93, 95, of 
and 98 can be traced the supposed pedigree of General 
Harward. The pedigree is given almost without evi- 
dences, and I do not for one moment suppose it could 
be accepted by a genealogist even to John Hereward of 
Milcot, county Warwick. From this point we have 
nothing but the bare assertion of the pedigree on p. g1 
to establish the descent at~-a very critical point. 
What evidence is there (1) that Richard Hereward “ of 
Hartlebury, county Wigorn,” was the son of William 
Hereward? (2) What evidence is there that William 
was the grandson of Richard Hereward and Eliza- 
beth ‘Greville? Follow the igree one genera- 
tion further. What evidence is there that Richard 
Hereward, the husband of Elizabeth Greville, was the 
son of Hugh Hereward and Christian Beaumont ? 
There is none at all, but rather to the contrary, for this 
Richard is omitted whilst a daughter is duly inserted 
in the visitation pedigree. On p. 78 General Harward 
suggests fraud on the part of the Heralds to account for 
the omission. What could it have mattered to them? 
Probably this and another point I will mention presently 
are at the bottom of the author’s ignorant abuse of the 
College of Arms. By the inclusion of this Richard the 
General joins on to a visitation pedigree which runs 
back to John Hereward ‘‘de Pebwith” circa 1235. 
There the visitation pedigree s/ops. The General doesn’t. 
Like the brook he goes on for ever. Probably this 
is another grievance of his against the Heralds. 
Now Hereward is known to have had a daughter 
by his first wife Torfrida, who married Hugh 
de Evermue, Lord of Deeping. He is known to 
have also had a son and a grandson, who each 
bore the Christian name of Hereward. This is the 
beginning and the end of what is known of Hereward’s 
descendants. There is no shred of evidence to justi 
the General in making ‘‘ John Hereward de Pebwith” 
to be the son of the Hereward (surname, if any, un- 
known) who in the reign of Henry II. gave a 
caracute of land in Torrington to the Church at Len 
and directed that prayers should be said for the souls 
of Hereward his father and of Hereward ‘the exile,” 
his grandfather. That Hereward was a Christian 
name probably borne by many others (as Christian or 
surname) besides the Saxon patriot the General over- 
looks, and he ignores the fact that Bultees and Aldeboro 
were places called Herewards, and that many of the 
names he mentions were ‘‘de Hereward.” Barring only 
the' name of Howard, any name at all like Hereward 
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THE WORKS DEPARTMENT OF THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Il, 


[* my first article I pointed out some of the reasons 
why the Works Committee have apparently lost 
money. I say ‘‘ apparently ” because the loss is arrived 
at only by a comparison between the actual cost and 
the estimated value; the correctness of the latter 
is still disputed. That the estimates for several large 
works were lower than had previously been quoted 
by contractors for similar work | have endeavoured 
toshow. At the same time,I do not denythat the work 
might have been done cheaper if the Committee had 
made more perfect the arrangements for carrying it out. 
_ That the Department was gradually drifting towards 
financial failure was unknown to the Committee, because 
they were satisfied with a six-monthly return of the 
costs of works, all of which had been completed three 
months, and some, six or seven months, previously. The 
prime costs of works in progress are considered in the 
trade to be the pressure-gauge of the financial boiler. 
Would any contractor ‘be sa‘isfied with two returns of 
costs per annum, and those all of works finished months 
before? Take an instance. The last time the Victoria 
Embankment was macadamized the Highways Com- 
mittee recommended the Council to allow them to 
spend £4,000, the amount of the Engineer's esti- 
mate. When the cost account of the work was rendered 
to that Committee they were astounded to find it 
was just £6,000; yet two or three of the members 
of the Highways Committee were also members of the 
Works Committee, and they heard nothing about 
having to pay 50 per cent. more than they had 
bargained for until three or four months after the 
job was completed. Builders usually examine the 
costs of current works weekly, or at least monthly. 
Why did not the Works Committee make arrangements 
to have these costs presented to them in a similar 
manner? That they were got out monthly, and in some 
cases weekly, for the Manager the books of the 
Department will prove ; but the fact must not be over- 
looked that that official had both estimated for and also 
constructed the work, and the first few jobs he reported 
which showed a loss were received by the Committee in 
such a manner as would deter most men from reporting 
another losing job until the last moment. But surely, 
most readers will say, the man who kept the books 
should have had instructions to place this information 
before the Committee. But they would thus have 
been forced to recognize the utility of those who did 
not do manual labour; and who, because they did not 
call themselves workmen, were designated by the 
Manager non-producers. The Department was created, 
as some thought, entirely in the interests of labour ; 
but unless in future the official in charge of the books 
is in direct touch with the Committees, without having 
to pass his reports and costs through the man who 
does the estimating and constructive work, the best 
check upon extravagance and mismanagement will 
continue to be lacking. 
On 17 November the Works Committee brought up 
a report to the Council recommending the discharge of 
the Manager and five subordinates. After a very heated 
debate, the Manager was dismissed as from 1 Decem- 
ber, and the services of. one subordinate were imme- 
diately dispensed with. , The 7 o’clock rule, under which 
all contentious matter is adjourned, prevented further 
mischief that day ; and when the debate was resumed on 
1 December the Councillors had cooled down, and dis- 
missed the other four subordinates with a month’s pay 
in lieu of notice, including the subordinate whom they 
had previously packed off without a moment's notice or 
pay. For months previous the Department had been 
undermanned in the Constructional Section, and con- 
sequently there were considerable arrears of work for 
any one stepping into the Manager’s shoes. Of the 
three supervisors, two were discharged, as well as the 
principal subordinate of the one who was left. Would 
any private business firm have acted so unless their 
employees had been guilty of actual robbery? Asa 
result, the Committee were at a deadlock, and had to 


seems good enough to press into General Harward’s g come in their distress to the Council on 15 December 


service to bolster up his own claim. X. 


with a request to be allowed to re-employ temporarily 
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some of the very officials whose immediate discharge 
they had.demanded less than a. month before. If the 
Committee had retained them for three months, they 
would have only been following the custom of the trade, 
and by that time they could have obtained from them 
all the information required for the enlightenment of 
the Special Committee now sitting ; and the accounts 
of completed works should have been presented at 
the time appointed by the standing orders. The Works 
Department spends annually a quarter of a million 
me of the ratepayers’ money, and they have in 

and works of the value of over £300,000. Their Com- 
mittee, in a panic, and quite regardless of any loss 
likely to ensue, recommends the Council to discharge 
the subordinate officials, and in a moment a big depart- 
ment, employing workmen and staff of over 2,000 men, 
is left without a head and with only one building 
assistant to keep the whole thing from collapsing. This 
gentleman, whatever his politics may be, is doing all that 
mortal man can do to prevent the discharge in the 
middle of winter of this large number of men; but 
while he and the diminished staff are manfully strug- 
gling to keep the ship afloat and minimize the daily loss 
of money which the lack of sufficient men to supervise 
properly all the works must be causing, the Councillors 
adjourn without a pang from 15 December to 26 
January. Advertisements appeared early in December 
for a Manager, applications to be sent in before Christ- 
mas. Evidently the right man has not applied, for there 
are fresh advertisements appearing in the trade journals 
giving alonger time for applications to be sent in, namely 
up to14January. The last Manager’s salary was £700. 
They now advertise £1,500 per annum—which in my 
‘Opinion, is either too little or too much—and for the 
following reasons :—The men competent to fulfil the 
duties may be classified under two heads : firstly, suc- 
cessful contractors ; secondly, contractors’ managers. 
It is natural that contractors as a class should dislike 
the idea of a public body doing its own work; but 
even if some of them got over that feeling they would 
not leave a large successful business of their own to 
undertake the temporary. managership of the Works 
Department of the London County Council for £1,500 
per annum. A small contractor would hardly be con- 
sidered to have the sort of experience required, whilst 
a contractor’s manager would be as likely to apply 
for £700 up to £1,000as for, £1,500. Meanwhile matters 
are allowed to slide. The Councillors do not consider it 
necessary to curtail their holidays to improve them. 
Why should they? The money lost will not come 
out of their pockets and the patient ratepayers, 
will only grumble and bear their burdens no matter 
how much they are increased. The enemies of the 
Works Department have often stated that it has great 
advantages, especially as regards unlimited capital, 
upon only a very small portion of which is interest 
charged and that at exceptionally low rates ; while on 
the other hand the friends of the Department say that 
the work is burdened with exceptional expenditure 
with regard to the charges for the audit of their 
books and for the sinking fund by which the land and 
Eo are being paid for in about fifty years. But 

think one may be taken as a fair set-off against the 
other, and that the Department may, from a financial 
point of view, be considered to be under no disadvantage 
in competing with contractors. That they should tender 
in competition with any rotten jerry-builder is question- 
able policy. The best firms of contractors won’t do it, 
and if a few firms are invited to tender, who will under- 
take the unthankful task of selection and where will 
the line be drawn ? 

Many of the most sagacious men will not have a 
total estimate prepared at all when they require a very 
good job done, but pay the contractor the actual cost 
of the work plus a percentage for his experience and 
supervision. The advantages of an arrangement of 
this kind are obvious, as all men do business for their 
own profit, and when a contractor agrees to construct 
any work for a specified sum every penny saved in 
labour or. sertesiate increases his. profit, whereas if the 
method referred to above be considered he would be in- 
duced to put into the construction, the very best of 
labour and materials regardless of cost. If the Council 
adopted ae modification of this ymethod suitable to. 
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the exigencies of their work it would obviate the 
necessity of an estimate being prepared at all, and 
enable them to reduce expenses in the estimating 
branches of the Architect’s and Engineer’s Depart- 
ments. The direct employment of labour by large 
corporations is inevitable. If the Works Department 
were abolished to-day the next generation would try 
the experiment again. Other large municipalities have 
for a long time past employed their labour direct. 
** Why should London wait?” 
W. F. Dyson, 
Late Principal Clerk, 
Works Department of the L.C.C. 


MR. WATTS’S PICTURES.—I. 


R. WATTS holds of right a foremost place among 
painters in the estimation of his countrymen. 
No one of his time entered the lists more admirably 
endowed. Vision, nerve, opportunity were his, and 
were governed by a grave ambition not to be contented 
with mercenary, worldly, or academic success. If a 
flaw in the mental direction of his art has nullified 
much of his effort, if his popularity is bound up rather 
with his weakness than with his strength, andi: he him- 
self, at the end of his days, judges most precious what 
another age will more lightly value, there yet remains 
enough for any man to be proud of. If we consult the 
approved docket for the painter and ask in what is he 
great, we shall doubtless be told, as a thinker and as a 
colourist. These claims deserve examination, but a 
more obvious claim may be made at starting. We 
have had in Mr. Watts and we have lost in him one of 
the greatest draughtsmen of the century. Who has 
painted a head to surpass, in strength and in 
finesse of characterization, the portrait of Russell 
Gurney (107)? The eyes, not formula-eyes, the 
same each side of the nose, but really seen 
and drawn, the delicately modelled, firmly defined 
mouth, every feature down to the ruffle is rendered 
with complete mastery, and as part of the keen presence 
of a man; if our century can show anything com- 
parable to the art of Holbein, it is here. ‘The colour of 
the portrait is not remarkable; it is a brown picture; 
but within unpretentious limits there is richness and fine 
modulation, and a beautiful quality of paint, much like 
Turner’s in his best period. The Burne-Jones (80) is 
nearly as fine, and the portrait of the artist himself (83). 
The Constantine Ionides (56) is more fully charged 
with colour, but remains masterly in drawing. The 
William Morris (78) is splendid in character ; so are the 
Lord Campbell and the earlier Tennyson in another 
room. The late portraits no one would pass in an 
exhibition of modern work without according them a 
certain meed of respect; but they are no longer so 
masterly in what they attempt to do; they are poorer 
in drawing by a formula of humanity brought back from 
the allegoric pictures, and less satisfactory by absorption 
in a struggle for colour and a new technique. ho 
would exchange for the Leighton of 1890, with its un- 
realized forms, its unattained colour, its empty claim to 
grandeur, the Russell Gurney of the sixties, with its study 
of character, reserve of colour, and haunting intensity 
of life? And who will pretend that the portraits of 
women, invaded by the bull-neck and other features of 
the allegories, can be mentioned beside the ‘‘ Bianca” 
(65), where the draughtsman still allows himself to bend 
to the gracious shapes before him, and a beautiful 
reality flowers into painting ? 

When we turn to “ subject-pictures” we find the 
same story. The ‘‘Good Samaritan” is well drawn, 
well painted, well relieved, pleasant and restrained in 
colour, simple and noble in treatment, if not exactly 
inspired in sentiment and composition. The “ Life’s 
Illusions” (of 1849) is a well-managed fancy, some- 
thing in the vein of Etty, a gentle English translation 
from Rubens. Mr. Watts never bettered the painting 
of the horse and of the old man against their beautiful 
background. 

But this picture starts the question of its author’s 
range and depth as a thinker. No one probably 
would stop to ask very particularly what it meant if it 

tood alone; it is in the later pictures that the 
‘‘ thought ” becomes assertive and individual, like the 
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colour ; yet it does not really differ much in quality. 
The later figures are colossal, and clearly their author 
intends them to have tremendous significance; but, 
unless we are content to remain in the state of mind 
that is hypnotised by the words Time, Death, Judg- 
ment, Oblivion, Life, spoken loudly, without asking 
What do you mean by them, and believe about them ? 
we shall perhaps be disappointed when we come to 
close terms with Mr. Watts. Here is his description 
of Life’s Illusions 

“* An allegorical design, typifying the march of human 
life. Fair visions of beauty, the abstract embodiments* 
of divers forms of Hope and Ambition, hover high in 
the air above the gulf which stands as the goal of all 
men’s lives. At their feet lie the shattered symbols of 
human greatness and power, and upon the narrow 
space of earth that overhangs the deep abyss are 
figured the brighter forms of illusion that endure 
through every changing fashion of the world. A knight 
in armour pricks on his horse in quick pursuit of the 
rainbow-tinted bubble of glory; on his right are two 
lovers ; on his left an aged student still pores over his 
work by the last rays of the dying sun; while in the 
shadow of the group may be seen the form of a little child 
chasing a butterfly.” 

Along with Beauty, then, Mr. Watts numbers 
Learning, Love, the glory of Battle and Play, among 
illusions—the separate illusions that make up the great 
illusion of Life. He tells us, in his preface, that his 
‘intention is frankly didactic,” an attempt ‘‘to reflect 
the thoughts of the most elevated minds of all ages” ; 
at the same time, ‘‘ the endeavour has been to impress 
distinctly the direction of modern thought,” ‘‘to sug- 
gest, in the language of Art, Modern Thought in things 
ethical and spiritual.” The ambiguities of his expres- 
sion, in the comparatively clear language of words, 
lead us to fear that, in what he himself calls the ‘‘ un- 
used and faltering language” of paint, the didactic 
intention may be missed ; and the programme announced 
seems further questionable, since the thoughts of the 
most elevated minds of all ages have been extremely 
contradictory, unless by the ‘‘ direction of Modern 
Thought” is meant the common enough satisfaction 
in what is called ‘‘ suggestiveness "—7z.e. contradictories 
tentatively proposed, and no decision taken between 
them. However, in the present case there is no 
ambiguity, and, instead of being in the presence of 
an elevated thought, we are face to face with a very 
ordinary summary of the d/asé mind concerning life. 
Death the leveller, the abyss that swallows every 
manner of life, is an imagination fitted to stir us pro- 
foundly, but only on condition of life being intensely 
believed in. Treat life as illusion, and you knock the 
terror out of the abyss—Death becomes illusion too. 
Hence a descending grade of feeling that drops from 
the sombre dirge of Beaumont (‘‘ Mortality behold 
and fear”), through the fine rhetoric of Jeremy Taylor’s 
imitation, to the flat statement of Addison’s ‘‘ Reflec- 
tions in the Abbey,” where the Spectator looks back 
indulgently from the vantage of the grave on the futility 
of human passions. The attitude of this picture is the 
same. The root fallacy is the assumption that, because 
the slice of bread I am eating is chopped off before I 
finish it, I have been under an illusion in supposing 
that I was eating ; there was illusion only if I believed I 
was going to eat for ever. So, again, it is an ingenious 
turn of sophism to represent the warrior as ‘‘ seeking 
the bubble reputation in the cannon’s mouth.” What 
he seeks is the cannon’s mouth in the bubble, if the world 
be one; the glory of battle is not the glory of having 
got away, safe and sound, which will certainly pall on 
the warrior’s spirit, however decorated his breast ; it is 
the glory of facing the cannon. So with the student. 
Knowledge is no illusion, even if his one candle be 
blown out, and Browning’s account of him is truer in 
the ‘‘Grammarian’s Funeral.” Beauty? But this is high 
treason to the painter’s art. The beautiful appearance 
of life is the painter's reality ; the blind may deny it, 
and the psychologist prove that if you were not there 
to see it, it would not be there to be seen, for that is 
the length and breadth and depth of the illusion. The 
child chasing a butterfly on the edge of the abyss is 

* He means, of course, concrete embodiments, embodiments of 
abstractions. The confusion is characteristic. 
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wiser, knowing at least that life is no cheat in the 
matter of exciting 1¢s. Love—well, there is a 
Thought (No. 70), called ‘‘ When Poverty comes in at 
the door Love flies out at the window.” This is a true 
enough account of a common case, so common as to 
have reached the elevation in ancient and modern 
thought of a proverbial statement ; but even so the 
picture does not seem to have felt its subject an elevating 
one ; in form, colour, and composition that subject gets 
about as much as it deserves. 

But, we shall be told, these are early fancies—come 
on to the serious works. The air certainly becomes 
more serious, but the burden remains much the same. 
There is the huge composition of Time and Oblivion, 
serious enough, though early (81). The motto is: 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
That is to say ‘‘ Work to-day, for you may not be able 
to work to-morrow.” Mr. Watts’s reading, so far as 
I can follow, is ‘‘ Work to-day, but it will all be forgotten 
to-morrow.” Later, he seems to be dissatisfied with this 
thought, and makes a fresh composition of this material 
with the change that the woman is called Death. Here 
I lose the thread among these names. The two march 
stoutly together, or rather Time, ‘‘ the type of stalwart 
manhood gifted with imperishable youth,” leads and 
supports a pale woman, very much as if they were Love 
and Life in another piece. Now I can understand the 
idea of Time, as hero of the piece, marching stoutly to 
some goal, where, say, he will be crowned. There 
would not be much edification in it, since allegories are 
apt to be thin, and his companion gets in the way of 
this reading. But Time retains his scythe, therefore he 
has no business to be on a journey: he ought to be in 
the harvest field. What is more, with the scythe he 
stands for Death: the woman therefore is superfluous. 
But the painter evidently pays little attention to his 
symbols, for here behind them is “‘ Judgment” with a 
pair of scales—of little use, one would think, for sepa- 
rating tares from wheat. Finally, when Judgment comes 
up with the pair (and becomes Love, who has pre- 
viously been overwhelmed by Death), it appears that 
Time is no hero, but the villain of the piece. He is 
stretched dead, and Love triumphs. Why? For Love 
to kill Time is to kill himself, as if one were to saw 
off the branch one sits on, or as if a painter were to 
slay Space. . 

Mr. Watts’s thoughts about Life, then, seem to be 
rather proverbial and confused than elevated or edify- 
ing. He finds his effect easier when he turns to Death, 
and his allegories throughout are sick with this appre- 
hension and its colour. The rough stony figure that 
threatens the rosy boy at the door has a certain rude 
grandeur. But its maker turns away shocked when 
this tenant of his imagination discovers herself; he 
disavows the relentless drama, and will have it (p. 6) 
capable of a consoling interpretation. He even devises 
another huge picture, called the Court of Death, to con- 
sole us further. But thought in this penetrates no 
further than in the Illusions of Life. That was gay, this 
is sombre. Because death cuts it short, life is no illusion ; 
and because king and beggar and child share the com- 
posure of the grave, Death is not the same nor 
a sovereign to all men. Death is a garotter or 
a friend, a receiver of stolen goods or a reliever of the 
guard; to the soldier a treacherous embrace of his 
mistress, Danger; to the self-pitiér the voice of a dark 
siren by the riverside, singing of revenge ; an adventure 
to the curious, a bed to the tired. This desired goal, 
this indifferent accident, this outrage, is a hundred 
things to a hundred men. How, then, can Death set 
up a Court? What is this vague woman doing on 
the throne that used to be fitly occupied by the 
Judge? She judges, too, it seems, and gives the 
crown (124) to the Innocent, to the baby that has 
escaped life. The meaning even of the superb taunt — 
flung in the teeth of Death, ‘‘ What I spentI have .. .” 
is missed when illustrated by a corpse surrounded by 
bric-a-brac¢ (139). 

The particular admonitions addressed to modern 
society are characterized by the same half-thought. — 
These Mammons and Minotaurs are bogey figures, — 
convenient if we wish to abuse without thinking. i 
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bloated voluptuary is not Mammon. He is an ascetic 
rson, simply dressed, absorbed in figures as Mr. 
atts in painting, in the perfection of the economic 
machine that turns out money, for which he has no use. 
Mr. Lecky, in a famous passage, cast a more likely, if 
surprising, figure for the other part. What, again, 
does a society that believes in women’s education make 
of this remorse of Eve (154), of which, in the ironic 
legend, we have no record? The argument which 
Faith gave herself up to when she ungirt her sword 
123) was merely between a pessimist and a Broad 
hurchman after all. The ‘‘ Hope” (142) that survives 
the dialogue, the blindfolded lady, sanguine enough 
to attempt a melody on one string of a lyre, conveys 
in her form and colour no very cheering emotion ; and 
the ‘‘Charity” (136), dedicated to modern churches 
rotten with mutual tolerance, would be more usefully 
replaced by a little honesty. 
he fact is, to put it shortly, that in these pictures 
Mr. Watts suffers from a want of subject, strange as 
this may sound to certain worshippers. The ‘‘ Bianca” 
has a beautiful subject, the ‘‘ Psyche” has a beautiful 
subject, the ‘‘ Faith” has none. The canvas gives us 
merely a heavy and clumsy figure, which Mr. Watts 
calls a symbol or hieroglyph; we have to turn to 
the catalogue to find the ‘‘thought,” such as it 
is. Pictures like this are merely an index to 
the Catalogue. And when we reach ‘The Dweller in 
the Innermost,” ‘the vague figure which may as 
vaguely be called ‘ Conscience’ ” (131), we merely reach 
the climax in a strained perversion of painting. Con- 
science is not a vague thing, but its portrait in paint 
must be more than vague—an impossibility ; and this 
quite unmeaning, commonplace form, the colour of cor- 
ruption, only shows that, if a painter wishes to reach 
the ‘‘Innermost,” he must reach it in the old painter’s 
way, which is by the Outermost. Gainsborough’s 
“*Musidora bathing her Feet” radiates from her beau- 
tiful woman’s body the joy and delight in life which she 
makes no strain to preach; “‘ Faith bathing her Feet” 
only depresses by a calumny from which all the woman 
has disappeared to leave a ‘‘ hieroglyph.” The art of 
painting is the polar opposite of hieroglyph. 

What a different man is Mr. Watts when he gets 
away from these grisly phantoms, and finds a richer 
matter in myths like the ‘‘ Birth of Jupiter”! But 
further discussion of his- art must be left for another 
time, now that the board is cleared of the Great 
Thoughts. D. S. M. 


SIR CHARLES HALLE.* 


F all the tedious bores, of all the plagues sent by a 
beneficent providence to develop the human faculty 
of patience and long-suffering, preserve me from the 
musician’s autobiography.: Your average successful 
music-teacher who erroneously regards the delusions of 
his pupils as evidences of a genuine wide-spread fame 
and mistakes the Royal Academy of Music for the great 
round world, who receives in all seriousness the ironical 
suggestion of a weary friend that he should set down 
all the stories with which he is wont to set his dinner- 
guests snoring, who straightway carries out the sug- 
gestion and launches a ponderous volume upon an 
agonized but long-enduring world—this creature is 
as much an enemy of the human race as an Aca- 
demic or Italian prima-donna; and there are many 
sorts of musical autobiographers as terrible as he. 
Those who have suffered from the endless lucubrations 
of the whole species will therefore rejoice with exceed- 
ing ladness in their hearts when they learn that the 
“Life and Letters of Sir Charles Hallé” is a most 
delightful book and that the autobiography is precisely 
the most delightful portion of it.. Sir Charles Hallé 
was not a man of stupendous intellect or of extra- 
ordinary or tremendous personality, his life was not a 
wildly exciting one, he was in no way connected with 
any of the big events of the century, save the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 and the first Bayreuth Festival; but he 
had intelligence and observation, humour and good- 
humour, a rare sense of beauty, his life was a long one 


“Life and Letters of Sir\Charles Hallé” Edited by his 
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he was born in 1819), he met and knew old Rinck, 
brenner, Liszt, Chopin, Berlioz, Heine, Wagner 
ena in his earlier and in his successful days), Ernst, 
ivori, Gottfried Weber, Mendelssohn, Ella, Chorley, 
Meyerbeer and scores more of the remembered or un- 
remembered ; and whatever he tells us of them is in 
itself interesting and is told, moreover, with a great 
deal of charm and sometimes with a pleasant touch of 
harmless malice. He even makes his recollections of 
childhood readable ; and in this age, when unimportant 
people are sadly given to beguiling the rapid hours of 
their second childhood by writing tedious, utterly un- 
readable, accounts of the slow hours of their first child- 
hood, it is most refreshing to chance on such things as 
Sir Charles Hallé’s description of Hagen in the begin- 
ning of the century, with its watchman blowing his horn 
*fonce at 10 o’clock, twice at 11, three times at mid- 
night,” its letter-carrier of high degree, its treasure of a 
servant-girl who won a large prize in the local lottery 
by buying ticket No. 23 in consequence of dreaming 
of the figure 7 three nights in succession and reckoning 
that three times 7 made 23, its chamber-music meet- 
ings, its surrounding scenery and ‘‘numerous other 
features.”” But most engrossing are the accounts of 
the musicians that Sir Charles Hallé knew in his 
— days. It rather startles one to discover that 
e was a pupil of Rinck—the only Rinck, the one who 
wrote the ‘‘ Organ School” (does it not conclude with 
the variations on ‘‘ God save the Queen” ?) which 
every organist has known; for Rinck’s music has 
aged fast and seems to belong to a period prior to 
Sebastian Bach—which is not surprising after one 
learns that he (Rinck, of course) fixed 6 o’clock in the 
morning for young Hallé’s first lesson, remarking 
‘From 5 to 6 I compose.” Later on, when Sir Charles 
Hallé went to Paris, he became moderately intimate with 
Chopin and Liszt at the time when the latter was sitting 
as the model for the archfiend in Ingres’ picture of 
‘*Christ tempted by Satan”; he went into raptures 
over Chopin and was horrified and amazed by Liszt+- 
who, he records, had no piano in his house ; and finding 
it easier to wear his hair in an absurd fashion and bang 
the keyboard recklessly than to cultivate Chopin’s 
imagination and perfect artistic mode of handling the 
piano, he seems promptly to have become one of the 
once innumerable army of Liszt imitators. He also 
knew Berlioz well and (although a devout Berliozite all 
his life) declares that Berlioz knew comparatively little 
of what had been achieved by previous composers and 
very often did not realize with certainty the effect of the 
combinations of instruments, or even notes, he himself 
had achieved. Wagner he knew and liked as a modest 
young man only rarely given to talking of his 
schemes ‘‘in a strain which made us wonder if, 
as the phrase goes, he was ‘all there.’” This was 
in 1839. Twenty-three years later he again came 
across Wagner and heard him say ‘‘ The English 
are an extraordinary people; still, I do not know 
if ever they arrive at the sigh, without which the 
aroma of art does not ascend into space.” ‘‘ Dr. E. 
Becker ... was with me (Hallé) ... and imme- 
diately wrote down the sentence.... We never 
understood it, but felt it was worth preserving.” Ina 
word, the pages written by Sir Charles Hallé demand 
reading by everyone who wishes to understand what 
musical life was in the earlier part of the century, not 
only in France and Germany, but also in England. Sir 
Charles seems to have entertained rather malicious 
feelings towards the Philharmonic Circus, for not only 
did he keep a letter from Chorley which speaks of “‘ the 
lost prestige of the Philharmonic Concerts” so long 
o as 1851, but he also gives an account of how the 
directors of the Philharmonic gave a dinner to Ernst 
and—apparently—got sadly inebriatéd. Ernst at least 
was overcome and just when he seemed likely to roll 
under the table he played his arrangement of the 
‘* Erl King ” upon a violin which cost, in “‘ the vi 
of Richmond, fifteen shillings. In his best days he 


could not play the piece satisfactorily ; and ‘‘ upon this 
wretched instrument and in a more than half-tipsy con- 
dition, it was excruciating, and I gave him up for lost ; 
but, whether it was that his listeners were in the same 
state as he, or that the extraordinary sounds they heard 
bewildered them, his triumph was complete! . What is. 
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_more, after his great and legitimate success {somie time 
later}... I heard it said’with gonviction, ‘Ah, but 
his playing at Richmond was even finer !’” The Phil- 
harmonic, as we all know, is tenacious of its traditions; 
and I cannot help wondering whether some more recent 
episodes that astonished the world are explicable in the 
light of this anecdote. One wonders, too, whether its 

rogrammes are made now as Ella used to make his. 

Mr. Ella wrote of the Minuet of Schubert's trio in 
E flat, ‘‘ This movement is not very interesting” ; but 
on Sir Charles remonstrating with him he said he 
would make a small alteration, and struck out the 
** not.” 

Interesting as Sir Charles Hallé’s memories are, he 
was interrupted by death in the task of setting them to 
paper just when they were becoming most valuable. It 
seems to me that not by any stretching of terms can 
it be truly said he was a great musician, or even a 
great pianist. A most charming, a fascinating, pianist 
he certainly was ; and when he played such a piece as 
Beethoven's A flat sonata (with the funeral march) one 
almost forgot the want of grandeur in admiring and 
delighting in the wondrous delicacy, the clearness, the 
perfect finish of phrasing, the unvarying loveliness of 
tone. But one missed something when he took in 
hand one of the greater sonatas. Never—within my 
hearing at least—did he play anything in a manner that 
can be described as grand; and certain other high 
qualities were wanting as well. His son tells us 
that ‘‘quickness of perception and clearness of 
expression were part of his character as a man, 
and were as remarkable in his speech as in his rendering 
of music; no one was ever left for a moment in doubt 
as to what he meant, &c.” This is precisely what one 
felt about his playing and conducting—for the truth 
-about his playing is the truth about his conducting. 
All that was visible in the score he translated into 
sound with all possible lucidity, while he missed much 
that was written between the lines and could not in- 
terpret many of the highest qualities of a great deal of 
music—its fullest grandeur, its mysticism, its remote 
feeling, its deepest passion.f And it must be added that 
his technical mastery could not compare with that of 
many of his contemporaries and successors. In fact, if 
without unkindness I may say so, it was not as an 
interpretative musician that he deserves to be re- 
membered, nor of course as a creative musician, but 
as an apostle who went out into the wilderness 
of unmusical England and by preaching and practising 
a new gospel succeeded in converting multitudes and 
creating a large musical public. Sir Charles Hallé did 
for Manchester, and to an extent for many other towns, 
-what Sir George Grove and Mr. August Manns did for 
London, what Mr. Manns unaided did for Glasgow, 
what Dr. William Rea did for Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Moreover he did it in the right way—that is to say, 
in the way I have always asserted it should be done 
since I was old enough to understand the significance 
of his life, of Mr. Manns’s, of Dr. Rea’s. He went to 
-Manchester to earn a livelihood, not to preach a gospel. 
He did not go as that curse of music in the provinces, 
the gentleman from London (or Paris), conduct a few 
concerts, give a few patronizing lectures, and return to 
his home with his pockets full of money and his port- 
manteau of favourable press notices: he went to com- 
pete with the local music-teachers for a living, and he 
raised Manchester, musically, and made it profitable to 
himself, by giving better lessons than the local men could 
-give, by playing better music in a better style than his 
competitors could think of and rise to, by conduct- 
ing better than the local men could conduct. Conse- 
quently all the musical resources of Manchester were soon 
at his disposal and he used them to play good music so 
persistently that at last Manchester came to understand 
and to like it. Unluckily his recollections, as I have 
said, cease just when we are most anxious to read on; 
for an account of his difficulties and the ways in which 
he overcame them would be of the greatest use at the 
present moment when London is becoming more con- 
gested with musicians every day and the only hope for 
many is to take to the provinces, and when music in 
the provinces is dyin the gentleman from London 
and for want of musicians strong enough, like Hallé, to 
keep the gentleman from London away: Nevertheless, 
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- Sir Charles Hallé’s own remarks and those of Mr. C: E. 


Hallé make it evident enough that Sir Charles succeeded 


' because he saw no. ‘reason why Manchester should not 


be a centre of musical civilization, and because he 
devoted all his energy to. gaining a reputation and 
position. there instead of: struggling in the crowd for 
a worthless and profitless position in London. He 
made Manchester a centre (it has now a music-school 
and able musicians of its own); and though through 
the stupidity of local stockbrokers the gentleman from 
London may now and again get a brief and uncertain 
foothold there, yet I am convinced that ultimately 
Manchester will decline to be treated as a reservoir of 

old into which the gentleman from London may dip 

is pannikin. I hope no one will be foolish enough to say 
I am contradicting myself: I know perfectly well that 
Hallé came from London, or rather from Paris, and that 
I recommend London gentlemen to go to the provinces ; 
but what I insist on is that those who go to the 
rovinces should settle there and hold their own by 
orce of superior ability, just as I, a critic from the 
provinces, hold my own in London ; and that they should 
exchange their present belief that ‘‘ anything is good 
enough for the provinces” for a conviction that nothing 
can be too good for the provinces. Whenever a 
musician, settling in the provinces, realizes that, he 
succeeds in making a reputation for himself and a 
musical public for the town he settles in; and con- 
versely, whenever you find a town—Norwich is an 
instance—where the local musicians value neither them- 
selves nor their town highly, and given up to the gentle- 
man from London, you find also that artistically it is 
beneath contempt. Gloucester, Hereford and Worcester 
are not entirely free from the curse; but their own 
musicians, being men of brains, respect themselves and 
their publics and do not allow the gentleman from 
London to rule them; and compare the Gloucester 
festival with the Norwich festival! Nay, consider even 
a town like Newcastle-on-Tyne, liable as it is to occa- 
sional attacks of gentleman from London, and with no 
festival—as yet—to boast of: one can hear choral 
singing there which puts Norwich to shame, and rare 
orchestral concerts of which any town in England might 
be proud ; and this simply because Dr. William Rea, 
the ablest musician the north has ever had and in my 
opinion the finest organist in England, settled there long 
ago, and under adverse circumstances gave orchestral 
concerts with untiring energy until in the end the 
population, like the Manchester population in the case 
of Hallé, learnt rather to like good music and to rely on 
and in a limited measure support the local man. I 
mention Newcastle as an instance because I know well 
what Dr. Rea did there, and noted only a few weeks 
ago that through his early efforts a local bred and born 
man of great powers, Mr. J. M. Preston, has now been 
able to make for himself a position there, and not only 
gives excellent concerts but is slowly curing his con- 
stituents of the gentleman from London craze or disease. 
His choir sang a well-known choral work in a style 
which compared with the singing of Dr. Rea’s choir in 
the old days; and I have no-doubt that if Mr. Preston 
establishes a permanent orchestra he will be able still 
further to carry on the work so heroically begun, and 
to a degree accomplished, by Dr. Rea. 

Though I have rather drifted away from Sir Charles 
Hallé, it is only to emphasize the value and significance 
of what appears to me his best work. He did mag- 
nificently a task that was well worth the doing; and 
he showed that there is not a town in England which, 
ou the proper man to look after it, may not at some 
uture time become as artistically important “ one 


or Weimar was in itsday. ~ . F. Re 
SATAN SAVED AT LAST. : 


** The Sorrows of Satan,” a play in four acts. Adapted 
by Herbert Woodgate and Paul M. Berton from 
the famous novel of that name, by Marie Corelli. 


Shaftesbury Theatre, 9 January, 1897. 
I WISH this invertebrate generation would make up 

‘its ping cite to believe in the devil or disbelieve 
in him, e . Norwegians, we learn from 
Brand, prefer an easygoing God, whom they can get 


round, and. whe.does not mean half what he says when 
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he is. angry. I have any thought that there is a 
good deal to be said for this amiable theology ; but 
when it comes to the devil, I claim, like Brand, “ all or 
nothing.” A snivelling, remorseful devil, with his heart 
in the right place, sneaking about the area railings of 
heaven in the hope that he will presently be let in and 
forgiven, is an abomination to me. The Lean Person 
in ‘‘ Peer Gynt,” whose occupation was gone because 
men sinned so half-heartedly that nobody was worth 
damning, gained my sympathy at once. But a devil 
who is himself half-hearted—whose feud with heaven is 
the silliest sort of lover’s quarrel—who believes that 
he is in the wrong and God in the right—pah! 
He reminds me of those Sunday School teachers 
who cannot keep from drinking and gambling, though 
they believe in teetotalism and long to be the most 
respectable men in the parish. I cannot conceive how 
such a creature can charm the imagination of Miss 
Marie Corelli. It will be admitted that she is not 
easy to please when fashionable women and jour- 
nalists are in question. Then why let the devil off so 
cheaply ? 

Let me not, however, dismiss ‘‘The Sorrows of 
Satan” too cavalierly ; for I take Miss Marie Corelli to 
be one of the most sincere and independent writers at 
present before the public. Early in 1886, when she 
made her mark for the first time with ‘‘ A Romance of 
Two Worlds,” she took her stand boldly as the apostle 
of romantic religion. ‘‘ Believe,” she said, ‘‘in any- 
thing or everything miraculous and glorious—the ut- 
most reach of your faith can with difficulty grasp 
the majestic reality and perfection of everything you 
can see, desire, or imagine.” Here we have that 
sure mark of romantic religion—the glorification 
of the miraculous. Again, ‘‘ walking on the sea 
can be accomplished now by anyone who has culti- 
vated sufficient inner force.’"” Two years later, “A 
Romance of Two Worlds” was prefaced by a list of 
testimonials from persons who had found salvation in 
the ‘‘ Electric Christianity” of the novel. Lest any one 
should suppose that ‘‘ Electric Christianity” was a 
fictitious religion, Miss Corelli took the opportunity to 
say of it, ‘‘Its tenets are completely borne out by the 
New Testament, which sacred “ttle book [italics mine], 
however, has much of its mystical and true meaning 
obscured nowadays through the indifference of those 
who read and the apathy of those who hear. . . . My 
creed has its foundation in Christ alone ... . onl 
Christ, only the old old story of Divine love and sacri- 
fice. . . . The proof of the theories set forth in the 
Romance is, as I have stated, easily to be found in the 
New Testament. . . . I merely endeavoured to slightly 
shadow forth the miraculous powers which I now are 
bestowed on those who truly love and understand the 
teachings of Christ.” The miraculous powers, I may 
mention, included making trips round the solar 
system, living for ever, seeming to improvise on the 

ianoforte by playing at the dictation of angels, 
ocking people down with electric shocks at 
will and without apparatus, painting pictures in 
luminous paint, and cognate marvels. When I say that 
Miss Corelli is sincere, 1 of course do not mean that she 
has ever acted on the assumption that her “ religion” 
is real. But when she takes up her pen, she imagines 
it to be real, because she has a prodigiously copious 
and fluent imagination, without, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the knowledge, the training, the ob- 
servation, the critical faculty, the humour, or any other 
of the acquirements and qualities which compel ordi- 
nary people to distinguish in some measure (and in 
some measure only; for the best of us is not wholly 
ua-Corellian) between what they may sanely believe and 
what they wauld like to believe. Great works in fiction 
are the arduous victories of great minds over great 
imaginations: Miss Corelli’s works are the cheap 
victories of a profuse imagination over an apparently 
commonplace and carelessly cultivated mind. The 
story of the Passion in the New Testament not being 
imaginative enough for her, and quite superfluously 
thoughtful and realistic, she rewrote it to her taste ; 
and the huge circulation of her version shows that, to 
the minds of her readers, she considerably improved it. 
Having made this success with the hero of ‘‘ Barabbas,” 
she next turned her attention to Satan, taking all the 
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meaning out of him, but lavishing imagination on him 
until he shone all over with stage fire. I do not com- 
= of the process: I neither grudge Miss Corelli to 

er disciples nor her disciples to Miss Corelli; but I 
must warn my readers that nothing that I have to say 
about the play must be taken as implying that it is 
possible, real, or philosophically coherent. 

Let me now come down from my high horse, and 
take the play on its own ground. The romantic imagi- 
nation is the most unoriginative, uncreative faculty in 
the world, an original romance being simply an old 
situation shown from a new point of view. As John 
Gabriel Borkman says, ‘‘ the eye, born anew, trans- 
forms the old action.” Miss Corelli’s eye, not having 
been born anew, transforms nothing. Only, it 
was born recently enough to have fallen on the 
music dramas of Wagner; and just as she gave 
us, in ‘‘ Thelma,” a version of the scene in ‘* Die 
Walkiire ” where Brynhild warns Siegmund of his 
approaching death, so in ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan” 
she reproduces Vanderdecken, the man whose sen- 
tence of damnation will be cancelled if he can 
find one soul faithful to the death. Wagner's 
Vanderdecken is redeemed by a woman; but Miss 
Corelli, belonging to that sex herself, knows better, 
and makes the redeemer a man. I am bound to say 
that after the most attentive study of the performance, 
I am unable to report the logical connexion between 
the drowning of Geoffrey Tempest in the shipwreck of 
Satan-Vanderdecken-Rimanez’ yacht in the Antarctic 
circle, and the immediate ascension to heaven of 
Satan in a suit of armour; but I have no doubt it is 
explained in the novel: at all events, the situation at 
the end of the “‘ Flying Dutchman,” with the ship sink- 
ing, and the redeemed man rising from the sea in glory, 
is quite recognizable. It seems hard that Geoffrey 
Tempest should be left in the cold water; but the 
spectacle of Satan ascending in fifteenth-century 
splendour, with his arm round a gentleman in shirt and 
trousers, evidently would not do; so poetic justice has 
to be sacrificed to stage effect. 

The most forcible scene in the play is that in the 
fourth act, where the villain of the piece, Lady Sybil, 
plays false to her trusting husband by trying to seduce 
the virtuous demon. In an ordinary man-made play the 
villain would be a man and the sympathetic personages 
women; but as ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan” are woman- 
made, the sexes are reversed. This novelty is heightened 
by the operatic culture of the author, which enables 
her to blend the extremity of modern fashionableness 
with the extremity of medieval superstition, in the 
assured foreknowledge that the public will not onl 
stand it but like it. All the essentials of the churc 
scene from Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” are in that fourth act, 
with even some of the accessories—the organ, for in- 
stance. The scene succeeds, as certain other scraps of 
the play succeed, because Miss Corelli has the courage 
andintensity of her imagination. This does not, of course, 
save her from absurdity—indeed it rather tends to in- 
volve her in it—but absurdity is the one thing that does 
not matter on the stage, provided it is not psychological 
absurdity. Still, a dramatist had better not abuse his im- 
munity from common sense. It is true that if a man goes 
into the National Gallery, and raises the objection that 
all these pretended figures and landscapes and interiors 
are nothing but canvas and coloured clay, there is 
nothing for it but to conduct him to the entrance and 
shoot him gently over the balustrade into the prosaic 
street. All the same, the more completely a painter 
can make us overlook that objection the better. Miss 
Corelli is apt to forget this. The introduction of a 
devil in footman’s livery passed off excellently ; but 
when he subsequently turned his hand to steering 
the yacht, and adopted a cardinal’s costume as the 
most convenient for that duty, I confess I began to 
realize what a chance the management lost in not secur- 
ing Mr. Harry Nicholls for the part. The young noble- 
man who played baccarat so prodigally did not shatter 
my illusions until he suddenly staked his soul, at which 
point I missed Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert le Diable” music 
rather badly. On the other hand, I have no objection 
whatever to Satan, after elaborately disguising himself 
as a modern chevalier d industrie, giving himself away by 
occasional. flashes of lightning. Without them. the. 
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audience would not know that he was the devil : besides, 
it reminds one of Edmund Kean. - 

These, however, are trifles: any play can be ridiculed 
by simply refusing to accept its descriptive conventions. 
But, as I have said, a play need not be morally absurd. 
Real life, in spite of the efforts of States, Churches, 
and individuals to reduce its haphazards to order, zs 
morally absurd for the most part: Prometheus gains 
but little on Jupiter; and his defeats are the staple 
of tragedy. It is the privilege of the drama to make 
life intelligible, at least hypothetically, by introducing 
moral design into it, even if that design be only to 
show that moral design is an illusion, a demonstration 
which cannot be made without some counter-demon- 
stration of the-laws of life with which it clashes. If the 
dramatist repudiates moral interest, and elects to depend 
on humour, sensuousness and romance, all the more 
must he accept the moral conventions which have 
become normal on the stage. Now Miss Corelli has 
flatly no humour—positively none at all. She is, ina 
very bookish way, abundantly sensuous and romantic ; 
but she vehemently repudiates the conventional moral 
basis, professing, for instance, a loathing for the normal 
course of fashionable society, with its marriage market, 
its spiritual callousness, and its hunt for pleasure and 
money. But if Miss Corelli did not herself live in the 
idlest of all worlds, the world of dreams and books (so 
idle that people do not even learn to ride and shoot and 
sin in it), she would know that it is vain to protest 
against a necessary institution, however corrupt, until 
you have an efficient and convincing substitute ready. 
** Electric Christianity” (symbolized in the play by 
Satan’s flashes of lightning) will not convince anybody 
with a reasonably hard head on his or her shoulders 
that it is an efficient substitute even for the morals of 
Mayfair. The play is morally absurd from beginning 
toend. Satan is represented, not as the enemy of God, 
but as his victim and moral superior : nevertheless he 
worships God and is rewarded by reconciliation with 
him. He is neither Lucifer nor Prometheus, but a 
sham revolutionist bidding for a seat in the Cabinet. 
Lady Sybil is stigmatized as a ‘‘ wanton” because she 
marries for money ; but the man who buys her in the 
marriage market quite openly by offering to take 
‘“*The Hall, Willowsmere,” if. she will marry him, 
as a set-off to the disagreeableness of living 
with a man she does not care for, not only passes 
without reproach, and is permitted to strike virtuous 
attitudes at her expense, but actually has his death 
accepted as a sufficient atonement to redeem the devil. 
Please observe that he is thereby placed above Christ, 
whose atonement and resistance to the temptation in 
the desert were ineffectual as far as Satan was concerned. 
At the same time we are permitted to take to our 
bosoms an American girl, because, to gratify her 
Poppa’s love of a title without forfeiting her own self- 
respect, she has heroically refused a silly young Duke 
and married a venal old Earl. Further, the parade of 
contempt for wealth and fashion is accompanied by the 
rigid exclusion of all second-class, poor or lowly persons 
from the play except in the capacity of servants. The 
male characters are a Prince, a millionaire, an Earl, a 
Viscount, a Duke, and a Baronet, with their servants, 
two caricatured solicitors and a publisher being intro- 
duced for a moment to be laughed at for their vulgarity. 
The feminine side is supplied by Lady Sybil, Lady Mary, 
Miss Charlotte Fitzroy (who, lest her name should fail 
to inspire awe, is carefully introduced as ‘‘ Lord Elton’s 
sister-in-law”), a millionairess, a Duchess, one vulgar 
but only momentary landlady, and Mavis Clare. Mavis 
Clare might be Miss Corelli herself, so haughtily does 
she scorn the minions of fashion and worms of the hour 
{as Silas Wegg put it) who provide her with the only 
society she seems to care for. 

The adaptation from Miss Corelli’s novel has been 
made by Messrs. Herbert Woodgate and Paul Berton. 
{ nevertheless hold Miss Corelli responsible for it. She 
is quite as capable of dramatizing her novels as any 
one who is likely to save her the trouble ; and a little 
work in this direction would do her no harm. A good 
deal of the dialogue is redundant, slovenly, and full of 
reach-me-down phrases which vulgarize every scene in 
which the author has not been stirred up by strong 
feeling: Most of the critics of whose hostility Miss 
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Corelli complains so bitterly could teach her to double 
the distinction of her style in ten lessons. No doubt 
she could return the compliment by elevating their 
imaginations ; so the lessons could be arranged on 
reciprocal terms. 

The play has not called forth any great display of 
acting at the Shaftesbury. Mr. Lewis Waller, by a 
touch or two on his eyebrows, makes himself passably 
like the famous devil on the roof of Notre Dame, and 
keeps up appearances so well that he appears to be 
talking impressively and cleverly even when he is ob- 
serving at a garden party that ‘‘the man who pretends 
to understand women betrays the first symptoms of 
insanity.” Mr. Yorke Stephens, with unquenchable 
politeness and unassailable style, fulfils his obligations 
to Miss Corelli and the audience most scrupulously, but 
with the air of a man who has resolved to shoot him- 
self the moment the curtain is down. He lacks that 
priceless gift of stupidity which prevents most leading 
men from knowing a bad part from a good one; and 
so, though he plays Geoffrey Tempest expertly, he can- 
not wallow in him as a worse actor might. His 
address never fails him; but as he is_ essentially 
a sceptical actor, his function of the Redeemer 
of Satan does not seem to impress him; and there 
is a remarkably reassuring ring in his ‘‘O Lucio, 
Lucio, my heart is broken!”* Miss Granville would do 
very well as Lady Sybil if only she were trained hard 
enough to get the requisite force of execution and to 
maintain her grip firmly all through. As it is, she 
hardly gets beyond a string |of creditable attempts 
to act. The other parts are of no great importance. 

There is a play without words at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, entitled ‘‘ A Pierrot’s Dream,” about 
which I have more to say than there is room for this 
week. Meanwhile I may admit that I found it a very 
delectable entertainment, Mlle. Litini’s Pierrot having 
a quite peculiar charm in addition to the accomplish- 
ments which one expects as a matter of course from 
Pierrots. Rossi’s Pochinet, in a rougher way, is also 
excellent. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


[eer the talk of dear money early in the year, 

the Bank Return continues to indicate increasing 
ease. This week’s figures show an addition of more 
than a million and a’ half to the Reserve, and an 
increase of 4} per cent. in its ratio to the liabilities of 
the institution. The bullion stock has gained over a 
million, and a further inflow of gold from abroad is now 
expected. 


A glance down the list of making-up prices for 
the mid-January Settlement shows, on the whole, very 
satisfactory results for holders of reasonably sound 
stocks. There is not a single exception to the rule of 
advances in Colonial Government securities. This is 
the most notable case, but rises preponderate through- 
out the whole list, and Home Railways are almost as 
uniform in showing improvement as the department 
to which we have just referred. American and foreign 
railways likewise have been on the up grade; but, of 
course, the famine in India has had a detrimental effect 
on Indian Railway stocks. These, however, are firml 
held by investors, who can afford to look wit 
equanimity at market fluctuations. The craze for 
Industrial stocks appears to have died out for the 
time, and amongst those quoted in the making-up 
Price List a very large proportion show no change 
from the previous settlement. In Mines, too, there 
are a great many more rises than falls, particularly 
in the Kaffir market, which seems to be awakening 
slightly from its lethargy. 

Any surprise that might have been felt regarding the 
high price of Hannan’s Brownhill shares will be dis- 
pelled by the telegram just received announcing that the 
manager has had smélted 512 tons, yielding 5,519 0z., 
or an average of’ 10 oz. 15 dwt. and 14 gr. pé 
ton. The secretary adds that many thousands of tons 
of similar ore are immediately available. Under such 
circumstances we should imagine that it would ‘ot ‘be 
long before dividends were available. The prospects of 


the Company have been highly spoken of by competent 
authorities for some time past; but we imagine that 
even some of these authorities have been surprised by 
this magnificent result. Such a test is very different 
from an assay of a specimen of ore carried to the 
assayer in the vendor’s waistcoat pocket. 


The reports of mining company meetings held on 
Wednesday are not what might be called reassuring 
to shareholders. The policy of the Heidelberg Estates 
Company is reported as a waiting one; the Murchison 
Goldfields confirm a reconstruction scheme ; while in 
the case of the British Exploration the meeting con- 
cerned itself in the appointment of a Committee of 
Investigation. These features, we are afraid, will be 
characteristic ones for the next twelve months. The 
fact is that the good companies are being for the time 
pushed into the background by the multitude of in- 
different flotations. 


The situation in Uruguay causing considerable 
disquietude, and we are not surprised, in view of what 
has been stated of late by the ‘‘Times” and the 
‘‘ Financial News.” The correspondent of the former 
sent over alarmist messages regarding the probability 
of an outbreak of revolution which upset the market. 
the ‘Financial News” published a very pessi- 
mistic description of the situation in Uruguay so far 
as it is known here. To this the Uruguayan Chargé 
d’ Affaires rejoined by a denial of the existence at present 
of any revolutionary movement. The representatives of 
South American Governments always do that when 
it is hinted that there is anything wrong, politi- 
cally or financially; but in both respects things do 
occasionally go wrong in that interesting part of 
the world. Our contemporary scores a point with 
the pertinent question as to why, if matters are 
in such a satisfactory condition, its special commis- 
sioner at Monte Video should be prohibited by the 
Censorship from cabling over to them his version of 
the actual state of affairs ? If everything is so beautifully 
tranquil as it is described to be by Sefor A. Saenz de 
Zumaran, they ought to encourage newspaper corre- 
spondents to confirm that view. Experience has taught 
us to attach a sinister significance to the establishment 
‘of cable censorships in South America, and South 
American Governments must take on themselves all 
the responsibility for this result. 


When the London Committee of the East Rand 
Proprietary Mines, Limited, get any spare time on their 
hands they might with profit devote it to explaining 
publicly, if they can, the circumstances under which 
_ they came to describe as a verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting in Johannesburg the 6,000 
words (in round numbers) of Mr. George Farrar’s 

- speech as Chairman and the 250 words of discussion. 
Perhaps a dictionary might help them to grasp the 

_ meaning of the word ‘‘ verbatim.” Itis certainly rather 
odd that the reports of the discussion published locally, 
and afterwards reproduced in London on the arrival of 
the mail, occupy nearly as much space as Mr. Farrar’s 
speech. And, moreover, it is not claimed for these 
reports that they are ‘‘verbatim.” As the meeting 
owing to the absence of a quorum was powerless, its 
importance lies solely in what was said, seeing that 
nothing could be done; and, to our mind, what was 
said by the opposition was quite as important as the 
utterances of Mr. George Farrar. But, we confess, we 

. Should have liked to have had both together. 


Mexican Rails have had something of a spurt lately, 
_on grounds which we fail to understand entirely. No 
doubt Mexican trade is improving, and its development 
is very satisfactory. It has established a reputation for 
- financial honesty which puts its credit on a sound basis. 
But in proportion as this development proceeds railway 
competition increases, and our readers are doubtless 
familiar with the “pooling” arrangements and other 
- devices to which recourse has been had in order to 
. bring it about that the competitors should not waste their 
energies in cutting each other’s throats. These 
_ arrangements break down, are partially renewed, then 
, Wholly re-established, and so on, until one never knows 
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what is going to ha: next. The one thing that seems 
certain is that the American companies—the Mexican 
Central and Mexican National—are determined not to 
allow the English-owned Mexican Railway Company to 
become unduly prosperous ; and in this they are aided 
Kf a dormant prejudice amongst certain sections in 

exico against the predominant influence of British 
capital. Amongst the many anomalies that might be 
cited in this connexion, we might just refer to the fact 
that Mexican Railway First Preference, with the possi- 
bility before it of getting for the past half-year a divi- 
dend at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum towards the 
8 per cent. to which it is nominally entitled, stands at 
834 ; while Mexican Government Six per Cent. Bonds, 
on which the full rate has always been punctually paid, 
are only twelve points better. 


A notable feature of the week has been the inquiry 
for Foreign Government bonds, which appear to be 
coming again into favour—a development that past 
experience does not lead us to encourage. The most 
notable instance has been that of Turkish Government 
issues, and particularly Group II. The reason is the 
optimistic report by Sir Edgar Vincent on Turkey’s 
finances, and the acceptance by the Sultan of certain 
of his recommendations for reform. In the case of 
Group II. there has been the additional incentive that 
the Sinking Fund purchases will very soon extinguish 
Group I. altogether, and thus leave Group II. as the 
first charge on the hypothecated revenues. But, not- 
withstanding all this, we can hardly understand the 
eagerness of the public to buy any Turkish issue, con- 
sidering the fact that the Ottoman Empire is at present 
much in the condition of a smouldering volcano. 


American Rails do not, as yet, display any buoyancy, 
afresh shock having been given them though the re- 
jection by the United States Congress of the Pacific 
Road’s Funding Bill. This involves Government fore- 
closure under its lien on the Union Pacific, and probably 
on the Central Pacific also. The Union Pacific Re- 
organization Committee will buy up the Government 
Debt, and levy an assessment of at least 15 dollars on 
the shares, which is not a cheerful outlook. At the 
same time that is no reason why the whole market 
should hang back, and we think a cheerful tone 
will develop as 4 March approaches—-the date of Mr. 
McKinley's accession to office as President. 


On the 20th inst. the Lady Hampton Special Settle- 
ment will at last take place, and the ring will become 
a thing of the past except to Messrs. Stoneham and 
Messenger, who have still to face Mr. Houston’s 
music. The Stock Exchange Committee cannot be 
accused of having acted precipitately, for the Special 
Settlement was originally fixed for two months ago, 
and the consideration of the matter has been adjourned 
three times. We should have thought a committee 
of practical business men might have displayed a little 
more expedition in the interests of the public. 


There has been a great deal of ‘‘ Indemnity” talk 
during the week in regard to Chartered, the market 
rumours fluctuating between two millions and one 
million, and the effect has naturally been adverse ; 
but it is beginning to be recognized that the gossip 
is grossly exaggerated, considering the slight basis 
of claim the Boer Government possesses. A strength- 
ening effect has been produced by the news that a 
provisional agreement has been entered into whereby 
the Cape Railway Department will control all the 
Rhodesian railways for three years, with an option for 
four years further. The Rand crushing of 206,000 ounces 
—which has been beaten only once; namely, last 
August—was also a favourable factor, but neverthe- 
less the market has continued dull, despite the light 
rates of the Settlement. The issue by the Rand Mines 
Company of a million in debentures was taken badly, 


_and it is feared that the Goldfields Trust dividend, 


which is about due, will be only 1os. instead of 12s. 6d., 
as had been confidently expected. In short, the Kaffir 
Market is, at present, out of favour. > 


Indian Mines continue very firm, although there was 
a slight reaction during the week, the Champion crushing 
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havin been particularly . Itis understood 
that 


e splitting of Champion and Mysore shares is 
now pretty well arranged, but dealings in the split shares 
are not likely to be started until the end of February. 


Kent Coalfields have enj yed a little spurt to £4 on” 


the fact that the Channel Tunnel Company has taken a 
share interest in the enterprise. The Channel Tunnel 
Company has not been such a brilliant success in itself 
that this desperate clutching of a drowning man at a 
straw seems to us any recommendation, and we adhere 
to our opinion that Kent Coalfields are an excellent 


holding of which to get rid. 


The first four Home Railway dividends to hand 
resented a somewhat curious contrast. Two of them, 
those of the Brighton and the Sheffield Companies, 
were undoubtedly disappointing and below the expecta- 
tions which the market had reasonably formed about 
them. Both companies showed considerable increases 
in traffic receipts, the Brighton one of £15,000 and the 
Sheffield one of £25,000. The Brighton also brought 

17,410 more into the account than in the correspond- 
ing period. In spite of this, the dividend annogunced 
on Brighton Ordinary stock is only at the rate of 8 per 
cent., or } per cent. less than last year, instead of the 
8} per cent., or even more, that was looked for ; while 
the carry forward of £22,200 is only £1,803 more 
than last time. The Deferred ordinary stock gets 
63 per cent. for the year, or }# per cent. more 
than in 1895; but this is entirely due to the better 
dividend declared in the first half of the year. 
Naturally the market is asking, somewhat curiously, 
where the large surplus which on paper should 
have been available at the end of the year has 
gone to; but for an answer to that we must await 
the publication of the report. Equally disappointing 
was the Sheffield dividend, which is only to be at the 
rate of 1} per cent. per annum, as against 1} per cent. 
last year, the carry forward being at the same time 
reduced by nearly £2,000. The Company had an 
increase of about £25,000 in gross receipts, and 
42,200 more was brought into the account. The 
expenses connected with the London extension are 
being paid for out of capital, and without further 
information we can only attribute the disappointing 
results shown to an increase in working expenses, and 
it is possible that this cause may be a main reason for 
the unsatisfactory Brighton distribution. 


After these cold douches it is encouraging to find 
that two Companies, the Great Eastern and the South- 
Eastern, have amply fulfilled the anticipations formed 
about their dividend announcements. The Great 
Eastern distribution is at the rate of 4} per cent. per 
annum, with £50,900 forward, which compares with 
4 per cent. and £50,000 forward for the corresponding 
period. Although the Great Eastern had a traffic in- 
crease of nearly £100,000, this result is quite as good 
as could have been looked for. As a matter of fact, 
the dividend is a record for this stock, and the quota- 
tion, which touched 1123 on the day of the announce- 
ment, is also a record. The South-Eastern distribution 
is at the rate of 63 per cent. on the undivided stock, 
which gives 3§ per cent. on the Deferred Ordinary for 
the year. This is the best dividend that has been 
announced for some years past; while the balance 
forward of £5,500 is an increase of £1,100. The 

ublication of these two dividends rallied the Home 

ailway Market all round and quite obliterated the 
depressing effect of the first unfortunate announce- 
ments. 


Last week we referred to the sharp advance that had 
taken place in Cycle Component shares, and these have 
again been one of the leading features of an active and 
improving market. At the commencement of the week 
profit-taking by weak bulls depressed the price a 
little ; but there was always a firm undertone, and the 
rapidly regained its former level of £ 

ere is no doubt that the shares are strongly held in 
the Midlands, and a still further advance is by no means 
improbable. 
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_ NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE BRITISH MOTOR SYNDICATE. 


A large meeting of shareholders in the above Syn-. 
dicate was held at Coventry yesterday (Thursday). The 
occasion served to show to those who have invested 
their money in this undertaking what was being done 
with their money and to give Mr. Harry J. Lawson an 
opportunity of replying to certain criticisms which had 
been made on the prospectus recently issued. The 
shareholders—the majority of whom live in Coventry, 
Birmingham and the North of England—were ap- 

retly satisfied with all they saw and heard, and 
in the presence of them Mr. Lawson effectually dis- 
posed of the criticism that had been passed on 
the prospectus. As Mr. Lawson pointed out, nothing. 
that had been printed in the prospectus conveyed an 
idea of the huge prpem of the works and the 
immense amount of labour it must have entailed to fit 
them with machinery. No one could have any idea of 
the work that has been involved unless they were 
engaged in it. There was that wonderful little 
engine which has been invented by Mr. Pen- 
nington, and which this Company will be the first to 
put on the market in a saleable condition. We 
shall have in the Pennington engine a motor which 
is practically silent, and which does not vibrate before 
the rider or riders get into the car. There has been a 
great deal of prejudice against motors on these grounds, 
but we may now hope for a machine to which only 
the most fastidious can take objection. A gentleman 
wrote to Mr. Lawson recently from South Africa as 
follows :—‘* We do not care how the machines smell or 
vibrate ; but will they go? If they will, we can take 
hundreds of them in the Transvaal. There is an 
enormous market for them.” This little engine can be 
held up with one finger, and there is two horse-power 
in it, and the shareholders saw it propel a car along . 
the road with nine people sitting on the car. After 
tracing the other movements of the shareholders 
throughout the day’s proceedings, and expatiating 
on what they had seen, the Chairman proceeded :— 
‘*The capital of our Company is stated to be 
41,000,000. At first people appear to be shocked at 
the largeness of the amount ; but we do not mind that. 
Before the end of the year you will see millions of 
capital in motor companies all over the country. In 
different towns you will see little companies with 
hundreds of thousands of capital. These will not be 
formed by the British Motor Syndicate ; but they will 
have to come to us for licences and for the benefit 
of the experience which we have gained at such an 
enormous cost. We are hard at work with a great 
national industry, and we want the money to develop 
it. Every sovereign we get is spent on the motors, and 
the great idea of my life is motors, and bringing our 
country to be the first in the field.” Mr. Lawson’s 
invitation to his critics to go to Coventry and see for 
themselves the nature of the great industry that is being 
built up is the best answer he can give these sapient 


gentlemen. 
ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


REVIEW READER.—The stocks you name are sound enough 
apparently, but there is very little market in them. For your 
future guidance and for that of other inquirers we would point 
out that it is essential to forward name and full address with 
every communication. 

INQUIRER.—We should not advise you to deposit with the 
firm named. We presume you are aware that they are not - 
members of the Stock Exchange. 

JAcK.—(1) You are not liable for unsubscribed capital. (2) We 
are not aware of any publication which covers all such points. . 
(3) Fairly safe ; by no means first-class. 

T. R. C.—We should not recommend your investing the 


money as you suggest. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


-PPROFESSOR LANKESTER AND AMATEUR 
NATURALISTS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
11 January, 1897. 
IR,—In a review of Mr. Cunningham's treatise on 
** Marine Food Fishes,” published in your columns 
on 2 January, the writer takes upon himself tostate that I, * 
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when invited to associate my name with the inception 
of a new society of amateur sea-fishermen, gave it as 
my opinion that amateurs did more harm than good 
whenever they interfered in such matters. There is not 
a particle of truth in your writer’s statements with 
regard to my opinions. The members of the Marine 
Biological Association are mostly ‘‘ amateurs ”; Darwin 
was an amateur ; it is rare indeed to find a professional 
naturalist of any merit who is not in the true sense of 
the term an amateur. I desire no better title to 
describe my own relation to biological science than that 
of “‘amateur.” My students in London and in Oxford 
who have been good for anything in the making of new 
knowledge have been ‘‘ amateurs,” and the whole body 
of men who have co-operated with me for thirty years 
in the production of the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of Micro- 
scopical Science ” have been, with very rare exceptions, 
**amateurs.” It is, consequently, obvious that I have 
never despised the efforts of amateurs on the ground 
that they were made by amateurs; but, on the con- 
trary, have been occupied entirely in organizing those 
efforts, and in making and recording observations 
myself as an amateur. 

On the other hand, I have but little toleration for 
incompetence, pretence, or fraud, whether in an amateur 
or a professional man. It is readily intelligible that, 
having the care of the Marine Biological Association 
upon my hands, I should refuse to join a new, and 
possibly rival, association of a similar kind as stated 

your reviewer. But, so far as I remember the 
circumstances, my refusal was based upon a conviction 
of the incompetence of the person who approached me 
on the subject, and upon the fact that it was by no 
means clear that the motive which led the promoter of 
the new association to seek my aid was not professional 
rather than amateur. 

It certainly is not the case that I refused my co- 
operation on the ground that amateurs ‘‘ do more harm 
than good,” nor did I pretend to hold that opinion in 
order to conceal my real objection to associating myself 
with a new society of sea-fishermen. 

Yours faithfully, E. Ray LANKESTER. 


COLMAN’S PANTOMIME OF ‘BLUE BEARD.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


11 January, 1897. 


S1r,—In a notice in your number of the gth inst. of 
Mr. Henley’s edition of Byron, the reviewer says :— 

“Mr. Henley tells us, on the authority of Mr. Archer, 
that ‘Colman’s Pantomime of ‘‘ Blue Beard” was pro- 
duced at ‘ Drury Lane in 1808.’ It would be more exact 
to say ‘was revived,’ for Colman’s ‘Blue Beard’... . 
was produced at Drury Lane in 1798. . . . Whether 
‘ Blue Beard’ had elephants in 1798 is what we expect 
Mr. Henley to tell us in a future edition.” 

- All who are interested in the history of the stage in 
England are, or should be, familiar with a famous book 
of theatrical memoirs, the ‘‘ Reminiscences ”’ of the Irish 
composer and comedian Michael Kelly, ‘‘ of the King’s 
Theatre and Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.” In it Mr. 
Henley will find an interesting passage about the 
pantomime of “‘ Blue Beard” and its elephant. Perhaps 
you will spare a little space for an extract? Kelly’s 
account runs thus :— 

** After the success of the ‘Castle Spectre’ I deter- 
mined to endeavour to get the French programme of 
‘Blue Beard’ (which I had brought from Paris) 
dramatized. I accordingly called upon my valued 
friend George Colman, and told him that I had brought 
him the outline of a French romance which, I believe, 
if he would undertake to write it, would prove highly 
successful. I told him, moreover, that my object was 
to endeavour to establish my name as a composer by 
furnishing the music for it ; that I was perfectly sure a 
week’s work would accomplish the literary part of the 
two 1 for which I would give him a couple of hundred 

unds.” 

Kelly and Colman, having discussed the matter over 
two bottles of wine, went off to the country, and wrote 
the piece, music and all, in a week. It was accepted at 
Drury Lane, and produced on 16 January, 1798. Kelly 
goes on to say 
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Nothing could exceed its brilliancy. The music, 
which fortunately became extremely popular, I com- 
posed, with the exception of two selected pieces, and 
the success of the whole was beyond expectation and 
precedent. Jt may be worth noticing that the Blue 
Beard who rode the elephant in perspective over the 
mountains was little Edmund Kean, who at that time little 
thought he should become a first-class actor.” 

And now as to the elephant which was thus ridden 
‘in perspective” over the mountains. In a note on 

- 133,0f his second volume (second edition, 1826), 
_ “* The second act of ‘ Blue Beard ’ opened with a view 
of the Spahi’s horses at a distance : these horses were 
admirably made of pasteboard, and answered every 
gt for which they were wanted. One morning 

r. Sheridan, John Kemble, and myself went to the 

roperty-room of Drury Lane Theatre, and there found 
je the able and ingenious machinist, at work 
upon the horses, and on the point of beginning the 
elephant which was to carry Blue Beard. Mr. Sheridan 
said to Johnston, ‘ Don’t you think, Johnston, you had 
better go to Pidcock’s at Exeter Change and hire an 
elephant for a number of nights.’ ‘Not I, sir,’ replied 
the enthusiastic machinist ; ‘if I cannot make a better 
elephant than that at Exeter ’Change I deserve to be 
hanged.’” Blue Beard,” therefore, certainly did 
have elephants in 1798—or rather an elephant—of 
pasteboard.—Yours truly, WENTWoRTH HvuysHE. 


AN ONE.” 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


Lonpon, 5 january, 1897. 


Sir,—Is it not time to utter a mild protest against 
the ugliness and pedantry of the phrase ‘“‘such an 
one”? The only apparent justification for the use of 
‘an ” is that our eyes may be satisfied by seeing it 
before the vowel, where our grammar primers laid 
down that it should always be. But when read aloud, 
‘*such an one” is simply barbarous, and the ve 
authors who seem to lose no opportunity of writing it 
would hesitate, I think, to speak of ‘‘an one-armed 
man” or ‘‘an one-sided judgment.” While the phrase 
was the mark of the superior person it did not much 
matter, but now that its use is becoming alarmingly 
general it seems time to enquire whether it is worthy of 
receiving the zmprimatur of established custom.—Yours. 
faithfully, ALIQUIS. 


BEETROOT AND BOUNTIES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
4 January, 1897. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Carbon ” in his excellent 
letter of 25 November, which you published in your 
issue of 26 December, has, I must point out, made a 
mistake in saying that it was Mr. Jager’s suggestion to 
tax foreign-grown bounty-fed sugar and to free tea, 
cocoa and coffee. Such is far from being the case, for 
my letter, which you were good enough to publish on 
26 September, contained these very proposals, while 
Mr. Jager’s letter did not appear until 7 November. 

As you will doubtless recollect, my letter of 14 No- 
vember criticized Mr. Jager's suggestion of also freeing 
dried fruits. Of these we imported in 1894 a total of 
42,091,318, but only £302 worth was from our 
Colonies ; consequently I fail to see what object is to 
be gained in the way of helping our possessions from the 
removal of the duty at present levied on dried fruit. 

I think that many who, like myself, are not wedded 
to Free-trade will be glad to learn that the “ Engi- 
neer,” reviewing the past year, expresses the following 
opinion : ‘‘It is easy to perceive that there is a drift of 
current opinion setting in favour of the idea that, how- 
ever admirable Free-trade is in the abstract and when 
universally practised, yet that Protection is not without 
its uses; and that, employed as a weapon as a means 
of raising revenue, or as an agent for equalizing the 

sition of various industries, a good deal may be said 


in its favour.”—Yours faithfully, 
Du Roy JE LE TIENS’ - 


(UM 
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REVIEWS. 


TWO ASTRONOMERS. 


“ Autobiography of Sir George Biddell Airy, K.C.B., 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Astronomer-Royal from 1836 
to 1881.” Edited by Wilfred Airy. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1896. 

‘Charles Pritchard, D.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
late Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Memoirs of His Life.” Compiled 
by his Daughter, Ada Pritchard, with an account 
of his Theological Work by the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester, and of his Astronomical Work by his 
successor, Professor H. H. Turner, F.R.A.S. 
London: Seeley & Co. 1897. 


I’ a republic which included letters, biographies—if 

written at all—would not be written by relatives of 
their subjects. A biography is a life seen through the 
medium of the writer’s temperament, and, in a sense, 
any faithful soul, given opportunities, would write as 
true a life as may be done by setting down his impres- 
sions of his subject in all simplicity, and without self- 
consciousness. A relative is certain to use the art of a 
popular portrait-painter, frankly offering a smoothed 
and sophisticated heroic study ; or the more dangerous 
art of the photographer, preferring a correct profile to 
a characteristic asymmetry, and giving an unreal selec- 
tion of realities. The biographies now before us use 
different methods, and each succeeds at least in forming 
a vivid picture of a man. Probably Mr. Wilfred Airy 
has got nearer his original, partly because of the simpler 
method made possible by large autobiographical mate- 
rial, and partly from the simpler character of the 
subject. Certainly Miss Ada Pritchard has made a 
more interesting volume, partly because of the more 
varied nature of her material, partly because of her 
father’s more striking character. 

The late Astronomer-Royal seems to have set down 
on paper everything he did and most of what he 
thought, and his son has selected from this mass of mate- 
rial, interpolating letters and necessary explanatory 
matter. The result is a Dutch picture, even and 
monotonous, but with a cumulative charm of appa- 
rent truthfulness—we should omit the qualifying 
‘‘ apparent” were it possible to believe that any 
human being could be so perfectly balanced, so 
entirely reasonable, as the Astronomer-Royal appears. 
The idealist, or person with so little imagination that 
he thinks all the life of a man must be congruous with 
the obvious side of him, will see an expected parallel 
between Airy’s life and his life-history. From his first 
appearance at Cambridge to his calm death in an 
honoured old age his history was like the solution of a 
mathematical problem, each stage the logical conse- 
quence of the preceding stage, the conclusion anti- 
cipated and inevitable in the premisses. Before he went 
to Cambridge he was interested in astronomy ; he got 
the sizarship he expected ; he was Senior Wrangler as 
he expected ; he got his fellowship at the proper time ; 
he became Plumian Professor on the distinct under- 
standing that he would apply for an increase of salary ; 
he applied and got it. His courtship was sedate, his 
marriage and family-life wereequable. Before going to 
the Cambridge Observatory he had been considering 
the work and the emoluments at Greenwich, and in 
due time he became Astronomer-Royal. He declined 
admission to the Royal Society until he went to 
Greenwich ; and he declined a knighthood three times, 
once from Lord John Russell because he did not con- 
sider himself rich enough to support the dignity; but 
accepted it in his old age. The only error in prediction 
of which we can find trace was that when Peel offered 
a pension he asked that it might be settled upon his 
wife, to be continued to her on his death. But his wife 
predeceased him. The stars in their courses were not 
more regular than the ordering of his life. There were no 
intruding comets, no lawless and flashing meteors. In 
his actual work he took a practical view of his duties, 
conceiving himself in the first place a scientific servant 
of the Admiralty, and through them of the nation, and 
next as.a ‘‘trustee for the honour of the Greenwich 
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Observatory generally, and for its utility generally to 
the world,” and “as British Astronomer required 
sometimes to interfere (when no personal offence is 

iven) in the concerns of other establishments of the 

tate.” In every possible way he increased the useful- 
ness of his office, shirking no task that calm judgment 
and the unlimited capacity for taking pains could 
perform. Along with this vast public business he con- 
tinued scientific investigations, and the list of 518 

rinted contributions to learned societies and so forth 
is a striking testimony to his untiring energy. Perhaps 
the whole list contains no masterful, illuminating con- 
tribution to science; nothing that will make Airy’s 
name as distinguished in the history of science as Ai 
was distinguished among his contemporaries; but it 
is a great record of unusual talent diligently applied. 

Professor Pritchard’s Life is told in a series of 
sketches by different people, a niece writing of his 
early days, he himself of his career as a schoolmaster, 
a son and daughters of various aspects of him, a bishop 
of his religion, and an astronomer of his astronomy. 
No better way could have been chosen for bringing out 
the many-sidedness of his character and the vehe- 
ment, emotional energy of his career. To an adept 
in the method of Plutarch, comparison of the two 
astronomers would afford a valuable series of parallels 
and divergences. In Airy’s life it was always the ex- 

cted, in Pritchard's life the unexpected, that happened. 

ritchard entered as a sizar at St. John’s a few years 
after Airy had gone to Trinity. Like Airy, he was ex- 
pected to be Senior Wrangler: but the scratching of 
an adjacent quill spoiled his first day’s work, and 
complete success in the more difficult work of next day 
brought him only to the fourth place. He got his 
Fellowship, and then, in marked contrast to Airy, felt no 
irresistible impulse in one direction. Natural Science, 
Theology, Chemistry and Teaching attracted him 
equally. The Fates sent him to teaching, and he 
became Headmaster of Stockwell Grammar School. 
Soon afterwards he was chosen as the Head of a new 
school at Clapham, in which, under his direction, it was 
decided to supplant the conventional inanities of the 
great public schools by a reasoned system. His own 
account of this period of his career is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and shows how he anticipated many of the 
greatest reforms which are now only in process of adop- 
tion. He made every pupil go through similar training 
up to the necessary specialization immediately pre- 
ceding exit to the University or to the larger world. 
This training added drawing, experimental science, and 
modern geography to the traditional classics and 
quadratics. He paid a scrupulous attention to diet and 
to recreation: he built a chapel and a swimming-bath, 
and the extraordinary personal influence he had upon 
his pupils is witnessed to by many distinguished men 
who passed through his hands. 

In 1862 he retired to Freshwater, and devoted his 
leisure to astronomy and theology. In their relations. 
to theology there was a strong contrast between Airy 
and Pritchard. Both were orthodox in the wider sense: 
Airy only in the wider sense. Even at Cambridge he 
remarked with caustic amusement on the antiquated 
clericalism of University institutions. The study of 
Hebrew literature was one of his few recreations, and 
at an early date he had accepted modern opinions as to 
the secular nature and mixed sources of the Old Testa- 
ment. When Colenso wrote his famous treatise Airy 
was one of the few who supported him publicly and 
privately against the persecution of the Protestant 
Church. Pritchard, with a dogmatism that he lost in 
later life, published a pamphlet —- Colenso that 
gained him golden opinions from those in high places, 
Even at that time, however, he insisted with Paley 
upon an intelligent rather than a literal interpretation 
of Scripture. 

Another obvious contrast between the two men is 
seen in their relation to Darwinism. Nothing is more in 
consonance with the self-centred isolation of Airy than 
that he should have lived and written through the years 
when the “‘ Origin of Species” was setting the world, 
by the ears, and have left no record of his conscious- 
ness that a new problem had been born into the world. 
Pritchard took the keenest interest in it; and, while, 
applauding the compelling fascination of Darwin's 
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writings, urged a series of objections to descent 
modification. In pamphlets, in sermons to the Britis 
Association, and in Hulsean lectures at Cambridge, he 
developed at length his conception of the relation of 
nature to revelation. These sound views, coming from 
aman of well-known scientific ability, seemed to mark 
Pritchard for high Church preferment, and it was one of 
the surprises in his life when, in 1870, to the great 
advantage of astronomy, he was given the Professor- 
ship at Oxford, instead of a canonry orasee. But he 
had been for many years a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and had been President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. Professor Turner, his successor at Oxford, in 
an admirable section, describes his astronomical work 
before and after his appointment. Perhaps more stress 
might have been laid on the astonishing energy with 
which an old man set about new duties, persuaded the 
University into founding an observatory, and beginning 
and finishing the greatest pieces of scientific work of his 
career. From the first suggestion of its employment 
Pritchard had encouraged the use of photography as 
an astronomical method: and a great part of his work 
at Oxford consisted in perfecting and applying photo- 
graphical methods. At Oxford, too, he designed and 

plied his method for determining the apparent mag- 
nitude of stars by noting the point on a wedge-shaped 
translucent photometer at which they ceased to pene- 
trate. This method replaced the old estimation by the 
eye, and gained for its discoverer the highest distinction 
from the Royal Society and from many foreign learned 
bodies at an age when most men are abandoned to 
slippered ease. 

As a last word on these two interesting volumes, we 
may say that they show successfully, in Airy the tem- 
Goeeet and equable successes of extreme talent, in 

itchard the temperament and discursive inequalities of 
genius. 


“IDYLS IN DRAB.” 


**Tdyls in Drab.” By W. D. Howells. Edinburgh: 
D. Douglas. 


| these two closely related stories Mr. Howells 
returns to a field which he cultivated with much 
success in his youth—namely, the study of Shakerism. 
We have always thought ‘‘ The Undiscovered Country,” 
a novel which dates from 1880, one of the greatest of 
Mr. Howells’s successes. It was an ill day when the 
eminent American novelist allowed himself to be per- 
suaded that his duty lay in the direction of a militant 
realism, and that the class of stories represented by ‘‘A 


- Hazard of New Fortunes” and ‘‘A Traveller from 


Altruria” was that which a didactic Providence had 
sent him down to earth to produce. Mr. Howells is a 
fearful example—in his way almost as fearful as 
M. Zola—of the fatal result of building up a theory of 
one’s talent instead of letting the wind blow whither it 
listeth. He was really meant to be serenely and 
humorously an idealist, to see life delicately through a 
veil of sentiment, and the dusty, cast-iron tales of his 
** realistic” period are so many sins against his better 
nature. 

Mr. Howells has of late years done his best to force 
us to forget how fine his talent really is. In ‘Idyls in 
Drab ” he is true once more to himself, and we are free 
to observe how subtle and how penetrating an observer 
he can be. The Idyls are two in number, ‘‘The Day of 
their Wedding,” and ‘“‘A Parting and a Meeting.” 
Each deals with the. fascination exercised over simple 
minds by the authority and rigid system of the Shakers. 
In the former of these tales, a man anda girl escape 
from the ‘‘ Family,” meaning to be married in the 
** world-outside,” and to live like ordinary folk ever 
afterwards ; but the spirit of the woman is not suffi- 
ciently enfranchised, and they both return to the 
conventual fold. In ‘“‘A Parting and a Meeting,” two 
lovers visit a Shaker settlement, with the result that 
the young man feels an irresistible call, and abandons 
his bride elect. Both stories are conducted with great 
skill ; in the second, where the task of making the young 
man credible might seem to be almost hopeless, the 
reader’s sympathies are retained with remarkable tact. 
The quiet pastoral scenery in which the events take 
place, the humorous contrasts between the dove-like 
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innocence of the Shakers and the wickedness of the 
** world-outside,” the quaint conventional language 
used by the characters, the unexpected turn which 
events take in each case, combine to give a consummate 
charm to these ‘‘Idyls in Drab,” than which, as it’ 
seems to us, Mr. Howells has done nothing better. 

A psychological problem of some interest is involved 
in these and similar stories of religious life in the North- 
Eastern States of America. What a singular calmness 
seems to reign in Yankee blood! In no European’ 
literature would it be possible to depict heroes of the 
class. which is presented to us with so plausible an 
aspect of truth by Mr. Howells and Miss Wilkins. 
Renunciation is a recognized element in novels all the 
world over, of course, but in the novels of Europe it 
is a tragical element. If man or woman resists love, 
the resistance is a terrible thing; it scores the life, it 
leaves the traces of volcanic disturbance. Religion 
enters into this scheme of renunciation ; but here, 
again, love is either rejected before it is experienced, as 
by the holy women of religion, or else the stress and 
torment of it are apparent. Nor does the conscience 
of Europe with ease recognize in men a readiness to 
lay down, for no particular reason, the privilege of sex. 
But in America, and this is the testimony of almost all 
the best native novels, the passions are shown to us 
watered down to something like indifference. A very 
little thing is sufficient to make Roger Burton, twenty- 
seven years of age, with Chloe in his arms, in her 
sweetness and freshness, suddenly determine to throw 
in his lot with the celibate Shakers. 

‘We should not care less for each other, but— 
differently. Let us both—I have had this day a vision 
of the truth, and now I see that all we have thought, 
all we have hoped, from our—our—love, is a mistake, 
a snare, a delusion! But there is another love! There 
are Brothers and Sisters there who were once husbands 
and wives. I feel bound as much as they were. But 
we could join the Shakers, and be as free as they are— 
as the angels are—I have hurt your feelings !” 

It is in the study of this asceticism in leather gaiters, 
this drab celibacy, that Mr. Howells excels. He con- 
trives to make it seem neither incredible nor ignoble, 
scarcely even ridiculous. These weary Puritan souls, 
never really young, who take the flutterings of 
awakened instinct for sin, and who pant for ‘the 
angelic life” without passion or movement, these folk 
are exotic and unsatisfactory enough to us, yet some- 
thing of their nature is not unknown to the English 
Nonconformist. Among the hot spiced fares which 
our novelists now so noisily set before us, ‘‘Idyls in 
Drab” is a cool and delicate dish which we can com- 
mend to all whose palates are not impaired. 


ALBERT MOORE. 


‘* Albert Moore: his Life and Works.” By Alfred Lys 
Baldry. London: George Bell & Sons. 


A BOOK, adequately illustrated, which sets forth 
with tolerable accuracy the life, if only in its more 
outward circumstances, and adds some account of the 
works, of so considerable an artist as Albert Moore, 
cannot fail to be an acceptable piece of work; and Mr, 
Baldry’s book is assuredly acceptable, for it contains 
not only a clear statement of this- kind, but it is also 
admirably illustrated. Mr. Baldry’s dissertation, how- 
ever, cannot be said to show any considerable critical 
faculty, nor can it be said to be well written. He is far 
too much impressed by the newspapers and by the im- 
portance of the Royal Academy. The ‘‘ Times,” the 
‘** Standard,” the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,” the ‘‘ Echo,” 
the “‘ Daily News,” amongst numerous other journals, 
are quoted and re-quoted in all seriousness; while the 
last of the six chapters which make up the book is 
entirely devoted to Albert Moore’s critics in the public 
prints ; although with little reason, since Mr. Baldry 
confesses that the painter ‘‘ went his own way, and the - 
critics theirs, and no one was much the worse, except 
those members of the public who base their ideas about 
the art of the times upon the things written in the 
newspapers concerning pictures.” As to his persistent 
exclusion from the Royal Academy, notwithstanding | 
the fact that his pictures were hung at its exhibitions © 


_ tion had been more often used to 
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from the .time he was sixteen until the. time of his 
~ death, that was, in his case, a perfectly logical proceed- 
ing on the of an institution the qualifications 
‘for admission to whose body are found to be those 
of the successful, respectable business man. Had Mr. 
Baldry been less occupied by such purely extraneous 
questions of controversy, had he told us more of the 
man and of his own utterances upon art, the book 
would have been not only of greater interest in itself, but 
of greater service in the cause which it would espouse. 
Unquestionabiy the best part of it is the chapter on 
‘* Working Principles”; here, at last, we seem to 
obtain, through the dust of newspaper criticisms and 
the bustle of exhibitions, a sight of the man as he was, 
the fastidious artist, always fearful of losing in sensi- 
bility what he might gain in mere accomplishment. 
Such matters, after all, are but details: the real question 
which this book raises is that of the estimate which is 
finally to be put upon Alfred Moore as a painter. ‘‘ He 
died,” says Mr. Baldry, ‘ without having even 
gained from the people among whom he lived a real 
acknowledgment of his claims to rank among the 

ater artists of the world.” ‘‘ Poor fellow!” exclaims 

istler, ‘‘the greatest artist that, in the century, 
England might have cared for and called own—how 
sad for him to live there—how mad to die in that land 
of important igngrance and Beadledom!” That is a 
high estimate to put upon any painter ; especially of a 
man who had been the contemporary of Watts and 
Rossetti. Let us see how far such a judgment will bear 
to be examined. 

The son of a Yorkshire portrait-painter, Albert 
Moore had the advantage of attaining to ‘‘ a quite 
respectable proficiency in drawing” long before he 
could write or read; and his first picture was hung in 
the Academy, in 1857, when he was still a boy of sixteen 
at Kensington Grammar School. Shortly after he pro- 
ceeded to the Royal Academy School; but, finding 
that little or nothing was to be learned there, left it 
after a few months. Indirectly, however, the experi- 
ment was the beginning of his artistic career, for there 
he formed the acquaintance of many students who were 
afterward to make their way in the world, and with 
whom he formed a small sketching society. Among 
them were Fred. Walker, W. B. Richmond, Henry 
Holiday, ‘‘ and some others to whom fortune has been 
since less than kind.” The influence which these young 
men exercised upon one another was very great; and 
it was under these conditions that he produced his 
earlier pictures, which deal chiefly with biblical subjects, 
and of which ‘‘ Elijah’s Sacrifice,” a picture which has 
lately been seen again in London, was the chief. At 
this time also his friendship with Mr. Eden Nesfield, 
the architect, led him to the studying of Decorative 
Art, which ended in the execution of several wall- 
paintings at Coombe Abbey, St. Alban’s Rochdale, and 
elsewhere ; besides the designing of wall-papers, tiles, 
cartoons fcr stained glass, patterns for textile fabrics, 
&c. But the touchstone which transmuted all this into 
the gold of his mature art was undoubtedly the influence 
of Whistler, an influence which is seen, perhaps, most 
unmistakably in- the picture called ‘‘ Pomegranates,” 
exhibited in 1866, and which continued throughout the 
life of the English painter, explaining, in some measure, 
the esteem in which Whistler held him. 

But already in 1865, in a picture called ‘‘ The Marble 
Seat,” which was shown that year at the Academy, a 
contemporary critic recognized that Albert Moore’s art 

_ Showed ‘‘ the development of a very vigorous and very 
resolute artistic faculty directed to a single and very 
artistic definite aim.” To that aim, which was in its 
direction a singularly artistic one, Albert Moore un- 
falteringly adhered throughout the rest of his life. He 
had found himself beset at the beginning of his career 
by the school of Frith and Horsley on the one hand, 
and by that of Millais and Holman Hunt on the other ; 
he saw that English art had been too often concerned 
with intellectual qualities which were not really essential 

_toit. The history piece, the genre picture, the illustra- 

int a moral or 

_ adorn a tale than to afford an occasion for the rarer, 
sensuous qualities of painting. In order that he might 
wholly. avoid what some French critics call literary 


, int€rest in his work, he refused “‘ to paint any picture to 
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which a title would be a necessary adjunct or com- 
plement.” His bias towards decoration and his 
admiration of the art of Whistler prevailed with him ; 
and so he worked out for himsélf a very original idea of 
the part which purely decorative qualities should play in 
painting, and his pictures became ‘‘ nothing but decora- 
tions.” But, adds Mr. Baldry, ‘“‘the ultimate aim 
and object of all art that deals with either form or 
colour is to decorate; and the measure of artistic 
achievement is that of decorative perfection. As.a 
simple statement this may seem slightly crude ; but the 
assertion may be proved by all kinds of collateral 
evidence. A little consideration will satisfy the 
unbiassed mind that all the canons of art are 
simply laws of decoration.” No critic of discern- 
ment would disparage for a moment the importance, or 
perhaps one should rather say the necessity, of the 
decorative sense in all fine painting ; but the statement 
that ‘‘the measure of artistic achievement is that of 
decorative perfection” is not merely “slightly crude” 
but wholly untrue. Fine Art, like human nature itself, 
is so complex and variable a thing, that it is not to be 
defined in a single sentence, or known by any one 

uality ; yet this much one might truly say, that all 

ine Art is distinguished from every other sphere of 
human interest and human learning by the quality of 
sensuousness, which is peculiar to it. Certainly in 
painting this one quality of sensuousness links together 
works of art the most opposite in their kind—the 
‘* Primavera” of Botticelli with the portraits of Rem- 
brandt, and the “‘ Flora” of Titian with the pastels of 
Degas. If ‘‘the measure of artistic achievement” in 
painting can be determined by any single quality, that 

uality is assuredly the quality of fine sensuousness. 

is is the quality by which we accept Catullus as a 

t artist equally with Dante ; Giorgione equally with 
ra Angelico. 

And it is here precisely that the defect of Albert 
Moore’s work as a painter lies: for the sensuous 
element is never sufficiently present in his pictures 
to make the spectator forget the aim which the painter 
had in view, and the means by which it was attained. 
From about 1865, from the time at which his art became 
mature, he contented himself with painting girls or 
women—men very rarely—sometimes in movement, but 
more often in repose, or even asleep ; creatures of ex- 
quisite refinement and delicacy ; of flesh and blood, in- 
deed; yet wholly divorced from the world of the greatest 
art, in which passion, character, and action are the dis- 
tinguishing traits. In these paintings, things of a 
serene and classic gaiety, we have a sense of human 
beauty enjoyed as one might enjoy a flower or a pre- 
cious stone; nay more, of human beauty enjoyed egually 
with the flowers and precious stones and rich fabrics 
by which they are surrounded. And so it is that the 
selection, arrangement, and contrast of the elements 
that make up these pictures become obvious; and the 
interest by which they are brought together obtrudes 
itself as the real subject of the piece. In the picture of 
‘“‘ The Quartette,” for example, in which Albert Moore is 
seen at his best, the antique air of the male heads, the 
modern air of the heads of the girls, the Greek treat- 
ment of the draperies, the selection of instruments 
known only to the most modern form of the string- 
quartette, the studio shelf and pots above—all these 
leave a sense, we will not say of anachronism, but of 
a studied incongruity, upon the spectator. Rossetti, 
among modern painters, possessed in a high degree 
the power of avoiding any such incongruity in his 
work; and, moreover, precisely in the way in which 
Albert Moore failed to do. No painter was ever able 
to introduce the bric-d-brac of his studio into the acces- 
sories of his picture so often, and so successfully, as 
Rossetti. The sensuous element in his paintings is 
such that, whatever may be their faults, the mere 
process of their composition never becomes. appeared; 
the atmosphere of the studio never remains in them, as 
it does in Albert Moore’s pictures. The same criticism 
might be applied, also, to his colouring ; it is too much 
a beautiful and delicate scheme of colour, thought out 
by a man of a fine and artistic temperament—it is too 

Altogether, Albert Moore is one of those artists who 
show to infinitely greater advantage in some five or six 
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Of his finer pictures than in the bulk of his works. 
Could he be seen for the first time in such paintings as 
**The Marble Seat,” ‘‘A Wardrobe,” ‘‘ Follow my 
Leader,” and in one or two of his later works, such 
as the ‘‘Dreamers” or ‘‘ Reading Aloud,” he would 
appear not only an extraordinary artist, but an artist of 
considerable invention, of exquisite refinement, and of 
a truly artistic accomplishment. But in the bulk of his 
works he too often repeats himself, he too rarely varies 
his s, his draperies, his accessories ; and what in a 
single work might have been a legitimate device of 
composition—such as the fan on the wall, the pot of 
flowers on the ground—becomes, too often repeated, a 
mere trick. Still, in pointing out his limitations we 
must not forget his merits. If he were an artist too 
little recognized in his lifetime, let us not do him the 
further injustice to over-rate him after his death ; for 
he was a true and a memorable artist, though not, 
as Mr. Baldry would have it, one of ‘“‘the greater 
artists of the world.” 


THE GLORIFICATION OF MANCHESTER. 


‘* Manchester, Old and New.” By William Arthur 
Shaw, M.A., Fellow of Owens College. London : 
Cassell & Co., Limited. 1896. 


HE association of fustian with Manchester is 
natural, but that is not a sufficient reason why 
we should have so much fustian in this book. Mr. 
Shaw knows his Manchester well, and he loves the dear, 
dirty place, and (like the majority of us) admires it for 
its enterprise. He has a bright style, moreover, and it 
may readily be said for his narrative that it flows with 
much greater clearness and limpidity than does the 
Irwell what time it meanders under Blackfriars Bridge 
or meets the translucent waters of the Ship Canal a 
little lower down. If he deals now and again with 
trivial things that do not possess the slightest interest 
for any one in the world but a Manchester man, that, 
we suppose, is because his book is intended primarily 
for the Manchester man. But his style needs chasten- 
ing, and unless there was a particular necessity for a 
three-volumed affair—the ungenerous might say there 
was no crying need for any fresh work at all—the 
matter might have been compressed into two volumes, 
not without advantage. For a good specimen of the 
sort of stuff to which we take objection we would 
ifistance the foolish bit of high-falutin’ on page 50 
about ex-Chancellor Christie, who deserved better treat- 
ment at Mr. Shaw’s hands. Flummery such as this, 
which we have not the space to quote, rather mars than 
improves the literary tone of the whole work. In the 
course of our peregrinations through the three gorgeous 
quartos, which we admit having read with pleasure, 
we marked for quotation a number of other bits of 
padding, characterized by a plentiful lack of purpose 
and of humour; but again we have not the space— 
and on second thoughts we have not the inclination—to 
refer to them. 

It was a foregone conclusion before we opened this 
book that we should find somewhere in its pages the 
inevitable allusion to the ‘“‘ warmth of heart and 
strength of head” of Manchester men. It occurs on 
p 55 of the first volume. We knew, also, that we should 

nd at least one reference to the extraordinary popular 
delusion that ‘“‘ what Lancashire thinks to-day, England 
will think to-morrow.” We came across a variation of 
it in the first chapter (p. 27), and the ‘‘ proverb” itself 
is trotted out when Mr. Shaw has occasion to speak 
of Cobden. Again, we looked for a glorification of 
Manchester, and we were not disappointed. It is 
thrown in im. Manchester is the ‘‘ pioneer city of 
the old world,” the ‘birthplace of Free-trade and 
nineteenth-century commerce”; ‘‘ Mancastrians do all 
things well,” and soon. Mr. Shaw slings the epithets 
in here and there in the most dutiful fashion. We 
do Mr. Shaw the credit, however, of admitting that 
he hints more than once that the qualities that have 
eonty distinguished Manchester, and have un- 
doubtedly told for its material progress, are not, after 
all, perhaps the noblest to which poor mortals can 
aspire. ‘‘There wants only one quality,” he says, 
and the italics are ours, ‘‘to transform her intel- 
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lectual lead into a higher, and to make her capable 
of leading the nation in spiritual matters as in com- 
merce and enterprise.” Again, he admits that “‘in 
Lancashire they are in danger of deifying their own good 
qualities ’—the aforesaid warmth of heart and strength 
of head. ‘‘ But,” he goes on, ‘‘ there is another quality 
that must still be a factor in progress—fineness of 
pure intellect. Add this to Lancashire virtues, and to 
them all imagination, and the intellectual lead of 
Lancashire acknowledged by all—so powerfully ac- 
knowledged in memorable words by Lord Salisbury— 
would translate itself into the spiritual lead of a great 
people. Without it we go halting and not without 
reproach.” Macaulay’s New Zealander, should chance 
cause him to perch on the ruins of the Manchester 
Royal Exchange instead of on the ruins of St. Paul's, 
might suppose, if he took his cue unreflectingly from 
the stray relics of local literature scattered about him, 
that Manchester was the one prop that in its time kept 
up the intellectual and commercial life of the long-dead 
kingdom of Great Britain. But he might at the same 
time wonder, if he should come across Mr. Shaw’s 

es—and we hope they may be read even then—how 
it happened that so many Manchester men, from civic 
dignitaries down to mere professional cricketers, should 
have been born in Yorkshire. 

We should be sorry to convey the impression that 
we are displeased with Mr. Shaw and his book 
and with Manchester. After all, belief in yourself 
is a good thiog. It goes more than half-way to 
make others believe in you, and if you have the 
brains as well as the conceit, your fortune is 
made, provided you bawl loudly enough and push 
energetically. And it cannot be denied that Man- 
chester has brains and any quantity of energy; that 
its civic history is as creditable to the spirit of its people 
as that of any other community in the country or out 
of it; that it has always kept in the front, and occa- 
sionally led, in the march of progress ; and that its 
citizens, with their brusque and somewhat boorish 
manner, are full of esprit de corps, and, with all their 
shrewdness, are hospitable and kind-hearted, and always 
ready to throw themselves into a generous movement. 
We could wish that the city itself were a little less un- 
lovely. It remains as true now as it was when Southey 
wrote that Manchester ‘‘has the least pretension to 
beauty.” It is characteristic of the Manchester man 
that he is careless of appearances. Perhaps this is the 
reason why he has never troubled to improve the aspect 
of his dwelling-place—why, with all his love of his 
city and with all the means at his disposal, he has never 
thought of lightening the heavy atmosphere, which over- 
hangs everything, by the provision of a few tree-planted 
open spaces, and why he has been careless in the dis- 
tribution of his public buildings, which have been flun 
up (save for the Town Hall) in any odd corner avail- 
able. The Law Courts are up in Strangeways, where 
the Hebrew ‘‘ sweaters ” hive; the Post Office is hidden 
away behind Market Street ; the Police Court is sand- 
wiched in between straight up and down warehouses 
in a side street. There are few cities of any con- 
siderable size which leave on the mind such an un- 
relieved and blurred impression of warehouses, shops, 
and ugly streets. There is all the less reason for 
this prevailing ugliness in that manufacturing has 
in a large measure left Manchester for the out-town- 
ships to the North. For the rest, and making allow- 
ance for the trifling blemishes to which we have 
drawn attention, we may say that Mr. Shaw has written 
a bright account of historic and social Manchester— 
its early growth, its corporate development, its great 
men, its churches and clergy, its educational, literary, 
artistic, and political institutions, its Ship Canal and 
its trade. The city is eminently a modern one: but 
here and there in the neighbourhdod of the cathedral 
one comes across several relics of earlier days; and 
for a study in contrasts—the contrast of present-day 
bustle with far-away peace and contemplativeness— 
we know of few things more striking than to leave 
the Exchange on market day and spend half an hour 
in the Chetham College, which is two minutes’ walk 


away. One wonders how many in a hundred of the - 
persons who pass within twenty steps of the gate- 
way every day have‘ever been inside or have even an 
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accurate notion of the character of the place. The 
volumes are well got up, though we should have pre- 
ferred a little more finish about Mr. Tidmarsh’s draw- 
ings ; but they are faithful enough, even to the dirty 


blind beggar and his dog. 


THE BLACK WATCH. 


‘* The Record of an Historic Regiment.” By Archibald 
Forbes, LL.D. London: Cassell & Co. 1896. 


[% writing the records of a regiment, however dis- 
tinguished, even a military enthusiast like Mr. 
Archibald Forbes must find it impossible to sustain the 
interest throughout. He must compile his memorials 
so as to notice many men of merely regimental mark, 
and must follow the story through the dull and piping 
times of peace as well as through battles, storms and 
sieges. Yet the general reader, with judicious skipping, 
will find this volume sufficiently exciting. No regiment 
has seen a greater variety of service than the famous 
** Black Watch,” and the circumstances of its original 
enrolment throw a vivid light on the state of Scotland 
when the sagacious policy of the Ministers of the 
Crown enlisted the warlike malcontents of the High- 
lands on the side of the reigning dynasty. Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden did good service to the State 
when he broke the neck of rebellion in 1715, and con- 
firmed the hesitating loyalty of the powerful Western 
chiefs in the more formidable rising of ’45. But, 
perhaps, his statesmanlike patriotism was never dis- 
Py. more conspicuously than when he anticipated 

rd Chatham in suggesting the formation of regular 
regiments consisting wholly of mountaineers. Had 
the measure been carried into effect when he 


proposed it, it is probable that Charles Edward 
would never have risked an obviously desperate 
venture. The rank and file of his Highland forces 


neither knew nor cared about politics; they simply 
followed their chiefs to the field, from the habits of 
patriarchal subserviency, from sheer love of fighting and 
the hope of booty. And there were Jacobite chiefs who 
would have been glad enough to accept pay and com- 
missions from King George and to be relieved besides 
of the burden of supporting impecunious clansmen. As 
it was, Forbes of Culloden stands godfather to the 
Highland regiments. In 1729 he had a number of the 
clansmen embodied as local gendarmerie. They were 
fitted to deal with their troublesome countrymen, to 
put down the practice of blackmailing the Lowlands, 
and to track the caterans and cattle thieves into their 
natural fastnesses. Of the six independent companies, 
that raised among the Frasers got the name of the 
Black Watch from the dark colour of the tartan, and 
for a time it was commanded by Lord Lovat in person. 
Lovat was ignominiously deprived of his command be- 
fore his head fellon Tower Hill. He had taken pride in 
making a model corps, and from the first it must have 
been evident that the system might be developed with 
great advantage. The recruits were the picked men of 
the glens ; many younger sons of good families came 
forward eagerly to take the shilling and carry the 
musket; for the martial Highlanders, who had formerly 
been accustomed to go armed, had been forbidden the 
use of weapons under severe penalties. Mr. Forbes 
tells us that when the regiment was embodied it was 
nothing unusual to see a private ride to parade fol- 
lowed by a servant with his arms and uniform. In 
1739, when war had broken out with Spain, the Black 
Watch was regularly incorporated into a line regiment 
of ten companies. By the way, its original number 
was the 43rd. At that time, with the exception of its 
Colonel, Lord Crawford, each of the officers was of 
pure Highland blood, and most of them were men of 
ancient family. 

In 1743 it was resolved to send the regiment to 
Flanders. Culloden remonstrated, declaring that it 
could be ill spared from Scotland, where disturbances 
were threatening ; and the event proved him in the right. 
To the Highlanders, who were passionately attached to 
their native districts, and had understood that they 
were enlisted only for home service, the order came 
as a shock and a wrench. They were quietly lured 
to London on the pretence that the King desired to 
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inspect and admire them: and when his Majesty failed - 
to keep the appointment discontent came to ahead. A 
considerable number of soldiers, deserted en masse, and, 
following the example of the Scottish Life Guards after 
the Revolution, set out on the homeward march to 
Scotland. Overtaken by cavalry, they were persuaded 
to surrender; and that was the last instance of 
organized insubordination in the regiment. It covered 
itself with glory at Fontenoy, where the Commander- 
in-Chief, as a mark of his satisfaction, offered to grant 
it any favour in his power. The answer was a general 
request for the remission of a sentence of flogging, 
which would “have brought disgrace on the family 
and country of every man belonging to the regiment.” 
From the Low Countries it crossed the Atlantic to 
take part in the war with the French. In the high- 
lands of the Hudson, in the bush fighting about 
Lakes Champlain and George, the men of Badenoch 
and Lochaber were thoroughly at home, but they got 
terribly cut up before the fortress of Ticonderoga. 
They were famed for the celerity of their attack and 
their dexterity in handling the broadsword, and in- 
deed the worst fault that could be found with them, 
then and afterwards, was that impetuosity was apt 
to hurry them away, and made it difficult to keep 
them in hand. ‘‘ Stand steady, men; d——n all that 
eagerness,” was the cry of Sir Colin to the men of the 
Highland brigade before Balaklava ; and there is a story 
in Scott’s Life, which Mr. Forbes does not give, of 
a 42nd man in one of the Peninsular battles who, on 
being objurgated for breaking the ranks, and asked 
whether he thought he could beat the enemy single- 
handed, replied naively, ‘‘ Maybe no, sir, but I am a 
very hot-tempered man.”” The 42nd served in the West 
Indies repeatedly, and maintained its high reputation in 
the unfortunate campaign against the revolted colonists. 
It is noteworthy that the sturdy and healthy Scots seem 
not to have suffered from the change to tropical 
climates; but the Walcheren expedition proved more 
deadly than the most bloody of their actions. An 
effective strength of 760 was reduced to far less than 
a third by the fevers bred in the Dutch swamps and 
ditches. 

Mr. Forbes’s narrative of more modern warfare, dating 
from the beginning of the century, is fuller, more con- 
secutive, and extremely animated. He gives a brilliant 
sketch of the Peninsular fighting and manceuvring, in 
which the ‘‘ Black Watch” had a full share; but the 
regiment is only incidentally mentioned from time to 
time as a unit in that great and complicated war game. 
He does ample justice to the genius of Moore, to the 
embarrassing dilemmas from which the General had to 
extricate himself, and to the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties with which he contended. They were 42nd men 
who bore the wounded hero to the rear, and who du 
the grave by torchlight on the bastions of Corunna. It 
was the 42nd that suffered most severely from Lord 
Wellington’s almost solitary error, when he rashly 
launched his troops on the imperfect breaches of 
Burgos. The 42nd had sharp fighting at Quatre Bras, 
though it escaped the deadly showers of shot and shell 
which rained on our forces lying behind the ridges of 
Waterloo. In the story of its comparatively recent 
services in the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny 
Mr. Forbes has, of course, been anticipated at 
length by Kinglake, Kaye, and other popular his- 
torians. Its feats in Ashanti, the Soudan, and the 
storming of the lines of Tel-el-Kebir are fresh in the 
recollection of everybody. The regiment has always 
maintained its reputation for gallantry, efficiency and 
discipline, and it is still animated by the old esprit de 
corps. But its character, or at least its maéériel, has 
greatly changed since it boasted of being almost 
entirely recruited from the Highlands. Emigration, 
the spread of deer forests, and the progress of industries 
have depopulated the once overcrowded straths, and 
the recruiting sergeants must pick up volunteers wher- 
ever they can find them, That is unavoidable, but the 
old traditions survive; the 7 though races have 
been mixed, is still essentially a Highland corps, and 
Mr. Forbes has done good service in pereveng the 
memories of a glorious past. Also, the book should 
remind the officers that the future of the regiments — 
depends upon them rather than on the rank and file. | 
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SOME SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS, 
*“The Whence and the Whither of Man.” A Brief History of 
his Origin and Development through Conformity to 
Environment. By John M. Y. Tyler, Professor of Biology, 
} Amherst College. Blackwood. 1896. 
“ Text-book of Zoology.” By Dr. J. E. V. Boas. Translated 
by Misses Kirkaldy and Pollard. Sampson Low. 1896. 
“ Modern Microscopy.” By M. I. Cross and Martin J. Cole. 
Baillitre, Tindall & Co. 1896. 


Goes the ingenious Mr. Drummond led the way a noble 
army of ecclesiastical biologists has followed him, each of 
them flavouring a mess of evolutionary science with a different 
brand of theological sauce. Professor Tyler gave his course of 
lectures to the Union Theological Seminary, and presented to 
his hearers a plain and quite satisfactory account of the general 
course of organic evolution as it would be given in a good 
course of zool To readers of different theological persua- 

sion his transitions from science to theology may seem rather 
abrupt ; but a little searching in publishers’ lists no doubt 
would provide any reader with a volume of science edited by a 
theologian to his own liking. 

Dr. _ is the lecturer on Zoology at the Royal Agricultural 
College at Copenhagen, and it is plain that Danish agricul- 
turists are expected to know much more natural history than is 
considered necessary in England. The volume is an excellent 
treatise on comparative anatomy, following fairly closely the 
lines of the Jena school. The translators have done their work 
well, and have made it more useful for this country by full 
faunal lists of the natural inhabitants of Britain. 

Microscopic work has advanced far beyond the early stage 
in which it consisted merely in looking at objects through a 
simple combination of lenses. Messrs. Cross and Cole explain 
clearly the usual complicated appliances of a modern micro- 

‘scopical laboratory, with the aid of ee ee plain to a 
beginner, and they give a really excellent elementary account 
of the rationale of the methods used in preparing objects for 
microscopical investigation. Obviously, in a small treatise, 
there was not room for exposition of the extremely delicate 


modes of staining and double-staining required to differentiate - 


the +. eo presented in nuclear division, but a student 
who grasped the contents of this volume will be in an 
excellent position to profit by the larger technical treatises. 


‘“The Elements of Electro-Chemistry.” By Max Le Blanc. 
Translated by W. R. Whitney. Macmillan. 1896. 
s Chemistry in Daily Life.” By Dr. Lassar-Cohn. Translated 
by M. M. Pattison-Muir. Grevel & Co. -1896. 
“ A New Course of Experimental Chemistry.” By John Castell- 
Evans. Thomas Murby. 1896. 
~The Story of the Chemical Elements.” By M. M. Pattison- 
Muir. George Newnes. 1897. 
-“Elementary Non-Metallic Chemistry.” By S. R. Trotman. 
Rivington, Percival & Co. 1896. 
“ Exercises in Practical Chemistry.” By R. L. Taylor. Sampson 
Low. 1896. 
Geology.” ByG. S. Boulger. William Collins. 
I 


Professor Le Blanc deals with a borderland of the sciences, 
with that difficult region where the empirical facts of physics, 
electricity and chemistry meet, and where only mathematical ab- 
stractions serve as a vague guide towards the ultimate. In these 
fascinating regions theory replaces observation, and the beginner 
must tread warily. Mr. Whitney deserves the thanks of 
students for a capable translation, and we have no doubt that 
we have before us an addition to Macmillan’s indispensable red 
volumes, so well known to science teachers.. The next book on 
our list is at the opposite pole: it is a reprint of the kind of 
popular lectures with which University Extension lecturers have 
made us familiar. We find no reason for the addition of a 
German exotic to our native flowers of the same order. 

Mr. Castell-Evans has written a very practical volum 
consisting of an elaborately described set of experiments an 
exercises in elementary chemistry, suitable for pupils in 
technical schools. Mr. Pattison-Muir is addressing the wider 
audience of the general public, and having no examination- 

ey before him, has succeeded in making an interesting and 
tely instructive story of the elements. Mr. Trotman’s 
elementary volume is quite coment, but no doubt will be 
sold to his students. Mr. Taylor’s klet is a pamphlet, an 
pendix to a former book, containing exercises in quantitative 
analysis. If there be any market for so slight a volume on 
geology, Mr. Boulger’s book should supply it ; it is clear and 
well illustrated ; but the attempt to give palzontological 
information concerning the geological series of rocks in sixty 
pages, seems to us fatuous even from the examination point of 
view. : 


“Practical Electricity.” By W. E. Ayrton. Cassell. 1896. 

“Applied Magnetism.” By J. A. Kingdon. Alabaster, Gate- 

“house & Co, 1896. 

“ Transformers for Single and Multiphase Currents.” By Gisbert 
Whittaker & Co. 1896, 


“Alternating Currents and. Alternating Current inery.” 
By Dugald C. Jackson and John Price jackson. Marmillas, 
1896. 

“ History of Elementary Mathematics.” By Florian Cajori 
Macmillan. 1896. 

“ Graphical Calculus.” By A. H. Barker. Langman. 1896. 

“Elements of Differential Calculus” By Edgar W. Bass. 
Chapman & Hall. 1896. 

“Elements of Geometry.” By Andrew Phillips and Irving 
Fisher, Professors in Yale College. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 1896. 

“Mechanics for Beginners.” By L. Cumming. Rivington. 


1896. 

“Higher Mathematics.” By Mansfield Merriman and R. S. 

oodward. Chapman & Hall. 1896. 

“The Elements of Physics: a College Text-book.” ByE. L. 
Nichols and W. S. Franklin. Macmillan. 1 

“ Locomotive Mechanism and Engineering.” By H. C. Reagan. 
Chapman & Hall. 1896. 

“ Mensuration for Beginners.” By F.H.Stevens. Macmillan. 


1896. 
“ Physics Notebook, with Spaces for Pupils’ Drawing of Experi- 
ments.” Macmillan. 1896. 

The electrical books on this list, with the addition of Mr. 
Reagan’s treatise upon Locomotives, are one and all excellent 
examples of the modern technical handbook designed speciall 
for those who are concerned with practice rather than wit 
theory. In the long list of physical and mathematical treatises 
the most, interesting are the Geometry by the Yale Professors, 
noteworthy for its beautiful figures and very clear exposition ; 
Dr. Cajori’s History of Mathematics, in which a great deal of 
leoadll research is pleasantly used ; and Mr. Barker's “ Graphical 
Calculus,” which is of special use now that all kinds of sta- 
tistics, from the fluctuations of the market to the results of 
experimental biology, are represented in the form of graphic 
curves. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


“ Sophocles ; The Plays and Fragments.” With Critical Notes, 
Commentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. 
ebb, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of 
rinity College, Cambridge, and M.P. for the University. 

Part VII.—*The Ajax.” Cambridge University Press. 


1896, 

“The A&neid of Virgil.” Books I.—VI. Translated by Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. London and Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 1896. 


ROFESSOR JEBB’S edition of the “ Ajax” does not com- 
plete the labours on Sophocles which he commenced 
thirteen years ago, since the promised volume on the “ Frag- 
ments” is still in hand. But he may be congratulated on having 
found time, amid the distracting calls of a busy life, to endow 
English scholarship with an edition of the extant “ Plays” of 
which account must always be taken. Frankly, we do not rank 
him amongst the great scholars of the world, not even amongst 
the greatest of his own country. Refined, intelligent, candid—all 
this he is, but he does not impart the confidence communicated 
by a strong man’s grip. We believe he has in him somethin 
better than he has yet put into his published wedge 
which scarcely justifies his academical reputation. He gives 
us so much that it seems ungracious to complain, though we 
cannot help noticing that something is withheld. He pulls 
his weight, and a good deal more, but he does not—so 
we fancy—row himself out. In the prose version which 
has received so much indiscriminating admiration we are 
equally delighted at the number of beautiful, vigorous, 
and tender passages, and surprised at the frequency with 
which he lets himself drop into class-room English—for- 
gets the translator in the commentator. Take, for instance 
(ll. 31 and 32), “sometimes I recognize the —— as his, but 
sometimes I am bewildered and cannot read whose they are.” 
We are in the same case as Odysseus—we cannot always 
recognize the handiwork of the real Professor Jebb. At 253, 
Ajax is said to be “ swayed by a fate to which none may draw 
nigh.” This may be an unimpeachable rendering of alo’ 
Gatos. But taken with “swayed”—the simple Greek is 
toxee—it makes neither sense nor English. Again, at 297, 
prisoners” (etepov dypay) is grotesque. About thirty 
lines below we come upon the following : “And now, prostrate 
in his utter woe, tasting not of food or drink, the man sits quiet 
where he has fallen, amid the sword-slain cattle.” We are quite 
aware that dvjp = the man. But—well, let Professor Jebb see 
to it in his next edition. There are no blemishes in his version 
that may not be corrected—which he could not amend, in a 
subsequent edition, better than any living scholar, if he would 
only scrutinize his own version as closely, when he comes to it 
in cold blood, as if he were comparing the exercises of two 
candidates for a College Fellowship. It is impossible here to 
examine the Commentary with the close attefition it deserves. 
Its distinguishing qualities are its candid consideration and 
lucid statement of all conflicting interpretations and competing 
emendations, its cool sanity of thought, and a age yl 
sophical hesitation in giving judgment in accordance with the 
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summing up. Take, for instance, the familiar corruption at 
lines 770 ef seg.: 


elra Seirepow * 
dias *A@dvas jvix’ drpivoved 
nvdar’ én’ éyOpois xeipa owiay rpémav 
rér’ dvrupwrei dppyrdv eros. 

Professor Jebb disposes with contemptuous brevity ‘of the 
three traditional defences of dias ’A@dvas : (1) that Sophocles 
changed the construction in the middle of a sentence not be- 
wildering in its length ; (2) that jvixa . . . nddaro is “ equivalent” 
to avdepérvns, a time-honoured suggestion, but too silly for 
resuscitation ; and (3) that the genitive depends on éros, which 
is grammatically conceivable, but —_ intolerable to anybody 
with an ear for Greek. Nevertheless, Professor Jebb has not 


admitted Mehlhorn’s conjecture diav ’A@dvay into his text, 


although he suggests a more than plausible explanation of the 
introduction of the corrupt genitive—that some annotator, 
thinking the subject of dvripwvei might be obscure after the 
nvdaro, wrote AIAZ in the margin. This would easily be mis- 
taken for AIAS, the ’Aédvay being altered to’Ad@dvas to square 
with the latter. As an example of what we may call the 
sensible elegance of Professor Jebb’s work, we may refer to 
his little note on fupei yap év xp@ rovro wy xaipew twd, which 
he translates, “this point touches us too closely for our peace” 
—the metaphor has nothing to do with “ cutting to the quick,” 
but refers to grazing the surface of the flesh. Never, we think, 
does Professor Jebb shirk a difficulty. But he does not quite 
dispose of the one at 966 (¢uoi mixpis réOvnxev Keivors yAuKis) by 
the two parallel passages he quotes for the omissiorr of paAAov. 
In each of these cases the word SovAoua: occurs, which may be 
taken to suggest, if not to assert, the idea of preference. In 
conclusion, we must advise all students of Sophocles to master 
what is clearly the best extant edition of the Plays, and caution 
them not to neglect the Appendices, which contain some of 
Professor Jebb’s most patient and luminous work, 

The modesty with which Sir Theodore Martin introduces to 
English readers his metrical version of the first six Books of 
the AEneid would disarm the most exacting Virgilian. Yet his 
work need not fear to be judged on its merits. It would be idle 
flattery to pretend that he has succeeded where one great poet 
and several refined scholars have more or less come to grief. 
It is out of “many translations by different writers,” he believes, 
“that a satisfactory translation of this great poem will ulti- 
mately grow” ; and his hope is that he has contributed some- 
thing to that desirable end. We are not sure that we share Sir 
Theodore’s sanguine expectation of a patchwork triumph. To 
carry it out, we must have a scholar-poet humble-minded 
enough to adopt other men’s occasional felicities, yet endowed 
with an original genius that will harmonize their varieties, and 
supplement their deficiencies. And we think, though we say it 
with all reverence to the AEneid, that so great a man might be 
better employed. Be that as it may, we ean testify that his task 
would be tly assisted by Sir Theodore Martin’s graceful 
labours. Niceties of linguistic interpretation, the ingenious dis- 
covery of coincidences between the Latin and English idioms, 
must not be demanded in a metrical rendering. If they pre- 
sent themselves so much the better. But they are not of the 
essentials. One of the qualities that must not be absent from 
the future perfect version is some equivalent of the Virgilian 
rhythm—its majesty, its simplicity, and, above all, its variability. 
This frankly we do not find in Sir Theodore’s blank verse, 
though it has its happy moments. Nor does it always supply 
another requisite of Virgil’s dignity, a dignity that might be 
called rhetorical were it not always terse. ere is no economy 
of words in Sir Theodore’s fluid lines. But we cannot find a 
single passage where the translator has failed to note and re- 
produce the feeling, or shade of feeling, whether expressed or 
merely suggested, by the poet. It is even possible that the 
romantic tenderness, the almost modern sensibility, may be 
thought overdone by those who love to dwell upon the classic 
reserve of the text. Let us take the reproachful pleading of 
Dido when she discovers that A2neas is preparing to desert 


“ False as thou art, and didst thou hope, ay hope, 
To keep thy infamous intent disguised, 
And steal away in silence from my realm ? 
Could not our love, thy erewhile plighted troth, 
Nor yet the cruel death ’twould bring to me, 
t Restrain thee? What? Refit thy fleet beneath 
The skies of pitiless winter, brave the deep, 
+. And face the Northern gales are raging there ! 
«2: Oh, cruel! If they were not stranger shores, 
~. And homes unknown, to which thy course is bound, 
© ».. Efold Troy still were standing, would even Troy 
2? Allure thy fleet to cross the billowy sea ? 
©’ © And thou can’st fly from me? Oh, by these tears, 
By'thy pledged right hand—since I, wretched I, 
o. Have'left myself naught else that I can plead—. 
-©... By-the connubial rite that made us one, 
.. Ifever have done thee service true, 
[for thee had any charm, 
a falling house ; abjure,” 
pray+if still a place for prayers there be— 
i animates thee 


a... mood mind that now,” 
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The above is a fair specimen of Sir Theodore’s work, neither 
above nor below its average level, But he drops sometimes, 
and drops rather badly, as in the y of AZneas :-— 
“ As oft as night 

Shrouds earth with its dewdropping shades, as oft 

As Coe the dark the fiery stars arise, 

My sire Anchises’ phantom form in dreams 

Warns and affrights me with his troubled looks. 

Then of my boy Ascanius I must think, 

And of the wrong to his dear head, should I 

Defraud him of the fair Hesperian realm, 

And the broad lands designed for him by Fate.” 
It is only fair to remark that the happier is the more charac. 
teristic mood. 

We have said enough of Sir Theodore’s work to justify the 
hope that he may be induced to extend his version to the six 
latter Books of the Aineid. They lend themselves less easil: 
to an effective translation, But that should render the task 
more attractive. 


‘*A Handbook of Greek Constitutional History.” By A. H. J. 
Greenidge, M.A., Lecturer and late Fellow of Hertford 
College, and Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. London; Macmillan & Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1896. 

“The Student’s Companion to Latin Authors.” By George 
Middleton, M.A., Lecturer in Latin, Aberdeen University, 
and Thomas R. Mills, M.A. late Lecturer in G 
Aberdeen University, and Classical Lecturer, Owens 
College, Manchester, mdon: Macmillan & Co.; New 
York : The Macmillan Co. 1896. 

“ Aeschylus—Prometheus Bound.” With Introduction, Appen- 
dices, and Notes. By C. Reginald Haines, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Uppingham School. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1896, 

“Stories of the Czsars from Suetonius.” Being Selections 
from the Lives of Julius and Augustus. By Herbert 
Wilkinson, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co, 1896, 


We are doing no injustice to Mr. Greenidge—certainly we 
intend to suggest no disparagement—when we say that 
his “Handbook of Greek Constitutional History” is the 
direct result of his professional work as teacher on the historical 
side of the Oxford School of “ Litter Humaniores.” The 
eight chapters which he has thrown into the form of a book 
are, we conjecture, a course of amplified lectures, and differ 
from most other productions of the same class only in the fact 
that they are better arranged and contain more matter. A man 
who had got up his texts—his Herodotus, Thucydides, Arist 
and the rest—and supplemented them with a careful study 
this compact and meaty little volume, need not be afraid to face 
the examiners on the politics and political philosophy of his 
“period.” All the traditional “tips” of the class-room are 
found here, each in its go place, and, let us add, all the 
lights thrown by modern discovery or speculation on time- 
honoured difficulties. The practical value of the work is con- 
siderably increased by the exhaustive little summaries of the 
several chapters and by the “select bibliography” intended for 
the use of students who do not shrink from more ponderous 
volumes, English, French, and German. Yet it would be 
unfair to leave the impression that Mr. Greenidge has produced 
nothing but a cram-book. His style is easy and lucid, his 
argument connected, and his knowledge sound: the result 
is that his Handbook will be found interesting by any 
reasonably intelligent reader. We have not detected any 
attempt to pervert ancient a the sake of supporting. 
modern inferences or to draw fantastical parallels Dotween 
widely differing states of civilization. In his opening remarks 
Mr. Greenidge rw lodges a warning against regarding 
the theories of Plato and Aristotle as representative of the 
political tone of their contemporaries. Just because they are 
the expression of the highest thought of the age they are mis- 
leading as to the average opinion and daily practice. “The 
humbler the source,” he says, “the better the information, A 
political view of Isocrates is worth more for our purpose than 
one of Aristotle, a judgment of Xenophon is more valuable 
than a page of Plato.” It is a misfortune, we may add, 
that the winnowing process of time has left us, as a rule, the 
“remains” of only the greatest thinkers and statesmen of 
antiquity. To understand the mind of a generation we do not 
only want the finished utterances and final reflections of the 
Pitts and Foxes and Burkes, or even of the Balfours and 
Morleys ; we also have to study the Ashmead Bartletts and 
the Atherley Joneses. Another int Mr. Greenidge 
brings out in his treatise on “ Mixed stitutions.” It has 
often been denied, he says, that such a polity is possible—a 
denial based on the two assumptions, first, that the constitution 
of a State is determined by the nature of the Sovereign, and, 
secondly, that the Sovereign is always an individual or a deter- 
minate number of individuals. From this it would follow that 
only three ‘of State can exist—those which we call 
monarchies, oligarchies or aristocracies, and democracies, 
according as the Sovereign is one person, a few, or many. But 
theory nor pracrive is tilere any difficulty in a division 
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of legislative authority. The Greeks, indeed, did not, as a rule, 
recognize the existence of a legislative sovereign, and from 
the gradually shifting and self-readjusting balance of interests 
and influences arose the Mixed Constitutions, such as we find 
among “common-sense non-idealistic peoples like the Phceni- 
cians of Carthage, the Dorians of Greece, Romans, and English- 
men.” A peculiarity of such States, Mr. Greenidge remarks, is 
that the central power may come to be vested in some body not 
contemplated in the “strict theory of the constitution ”—the 

an Ephors, the Roman Senate, and, in some degree, the 
English Cabinet. To illustrate further the value of this un- 
pretentious yet comprehensive volume we may refer to one of 
the remarks on the short-lived Empire or Confederacy of 
Athens. Mr. Greenidge regrets our comparative ignorance 
of the civil jurisdiction since “the commercial was one of the 
fairest aspects of the Athenian Empire.” The /A:gean, he 
thinks, must have benefited by the peace which it was the 
interest of Athens to preserve as the only security for her 
revenue. There is, indeed, some evidence that she profited by 
the erection of monopolies as in the case of Teos, but there is 
nothing to suggest that any grave injustice was inflicted by 
her commercial regulations, though, on the other hand, a sense 
of grievance was created by the summons of the parties to 
Athens and by the application of Attic law to the dependencies. 
The settlements of Athenian citizens as “cleruchs” were, like 
the military colonies of Rome, intended to avert the risk of local 
revolt, and seem to have been no greater abuse of power. No 
doubt Athens ought to have extended political rights to her 
allies, and the failure to do so partly accounts for the rapid 
fall of her power. But we have already noted, Mr. Greenidge 
says, the absence of general international principles in Greece, 
“and the idea had not yet originated that the only justification 
for Empire is that it should be a burden.” 

The object of Mr. Middleton and Mr. Mills in producing 
their “ Student’s Companion to Latin Authors” is to give in a 
convenient form all the facts of importance relating to the lives 
and works of the chief writers, with full —— of original 
authorities on the leading points. We do not think they are 
quite justified in saying that such information is not readily 
accessible elsewhere. Schwabe’s revised edition of Teuffel’s 
“ History of Latin Literature” is found on the shelves of every 
classical library; nor does it appear, failing that work of 
reference, that there is much information in these pages, about 
any one of the authors it deals with, which would not be contained 
in any respectable and tolerably recent edition of his works. 
Still, we have Professor W. M. Ramsay’s testimony in the 
introduction that this “Companion” supplies “a certain 
amount” not comprised in the latest Teuffel, and that the 
materials for the present work have been “gathered from a 
wide range of reading.” It seems to be assumed by teachers 
and examiners that there is some value in a second-hand 
acquaintance with the lives and literary character of authors 
whose actual writings are either ignored or non-existent ; and 
their demand is well met by such articles as Mr. Middleton 
and Mr. Mills have put together on writers like Pacuvius, 
Lucilius, Velleius Paterculus, and Petronius. And if all that is 
to be known has to be collected from scattered scraps and 
allusions, it is at least well that the actual passages should be 
cited, as in this book, for the edification of the conscientious 
student. Second-hand knowledge is at least better than third- 
hand. We would add that, for the humble purpose at which it 
aims, the “ Companion to Latin Authors” has been accurately 
and skilfully prepared. 

Mr. Haines’s edition of the “ Prometheus Bound” has been 
attractively presented by the publishers. The illustrations are 
all that could be desired in a class-book. Nor has the editor 
been lacking in his own department. The notes are sound, 
short, and not too numerous, nor do they raise difficulties beyond 
the comprehension of the average schoolboy. Similar com- 
mendation is deserved by the metrical analysis given in an 
appendix. The subject is generally treated in so abstruse and re- 
pulsive a form that it is discreetly passed over both by pupils and 
teacher ; but an experiment made under Mr. Haines’s guidance 
may lead to a further and fuller study of what is, perhaps, the 
one trustworthy clue to the emendation of the more corrupt 
choral passages in Greek tragedy. We cannot say that we are 
impressed with Mr. Haines’s critical judgment. He relates the 
story of the death of Aeschylus as if any sane person of mature 

rs believed it. “An eagle had seized a tortoise, and not 
cing able to get at the flesh had dropped it from a height to 
b the shell. This, falling on the poet’s head, killed him. 
An oracle had prophesied of him ‘a blow from Heaven shall 
slay thee.’” “But we must continue the quotation just for the 
sake of the poetry it contains. “After his death the le of 
Gela buried him sumptuously in the public sepulchres with the 
most magnificent honours, inscribing this upon his tomb : 
“ Though far by Gela’s fruitful shore 
Lies A2schylus, Euphorion’s son, 
To many a Seplinioed Mede of yore 
Was known his might at Marathon.” 
The Greek, we are informed, was composed by the deceased. 
The English, we presume, is by his editor. The chief value of 
the volume lies in the careful development, explained in an 
easy way and without the patronizing tone so much resented 
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by ney of the literary interest of the play. Mr. Haines 
ows that Oceanus, for instance, is not a mere dummy intro- 
duced to speak rhetorical lines, but a character “admirably 
conceived as a foil to that of Prometheus.” He had taken part 
with the hero in the struggle against Zeus ; but, having made 
his own peace, boasts that he has enough influence to secure 
the other’s release. Prometheus is irritated by his advice and 
his moral platitudes, receives his proffered mediation with 
indifference, “ advising him with something of a sneer to take 
care that he does not get into trouble with Zeus for befriending 
a rebel.” Mr. Haines is not the first to point out the many 
resemblances between A:schylus and Pindar ; but the six pages 
he devotes to the subject are clear and interesting. 
_ Mr. Herbert Wilkinson has got hold of a good idea in con- 
structing a Latin reading-book from Suetonius, and has carried 
it out skilfully in his “Stories of the Czesars,” contributed to 
the well-known series of “Elementary Classics.” Suetonius 
has always been freely drawn upon by the delectus-makers, 
because he is full of passages which may easily be detached 
from their context. Mr. Wilkinson, however, has confined 
himself to the Lives of Julius and Augustus, and thus presents 
a connected view of the two men. Nor can he be blamed for 
certain liberties he has taken with the text. Much has been 
omitted—“for reasons which don’t matter”—and some re- 
arrangement has been required in order to make the story more 
consecutive than it appears in the gossipy pages of the original. 
To preserve the innocent eyes of youth from such iniquities as 
imperare followed by the infinitive the syntax has here 
there been ante-dated to the Augustan model. The Notes 
are short and concise, and render the volume one of the very 
best in the capital series to which it belongs. The exercises 
and vocabulary answer the purpose they are designed for, 
while any point of Roman history or usage which crops up 
in the text—as e.g. in the phrase “intercalandi licentiam”— 
is clearly pale As 4 Mr. Wilkinson has, however, missed the 
opportunity of writing an interesting note on Julius Czsar's 
favourite horse, “pedibus prope humanis et in modum digi- 
torum ungulis fissis.” It was almost as sagacious as the charger 
described in Marbot’s Memoirs ; and the conformation of 
its hoofs, if attested by anything approaching to evidence, 
would be noted with attention by the naturalists who have 
recently demonstrated the descent of the horse from a digitated 


ancestor. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


HE best article in the current number of the “ Progressive 
Review” is Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s “Truth about 
Employers’ Liability.” The condemnation of employers’ 
liability and the virtues of factory legislation, coupled with 
ublic provision for all sufferers from accidents, are well argued 
m both sides, the employers’ and the workmen’s. The 
recent L, & N. W. R. affair provides the expected arguments 
for State control ; but the writer of the “Lesson from the 
L. & N. W. R.” makes a new point over the Manager's use of 
such terms as “loyalty” and “attachment to a common 
interest.” This, he says, denotes a definite industrial policy, a 
determination to do away with the broad division between 
capital and labour, “to substitute a vertical for a horizontal 
cleavage of industrial interests.” That this might weaken 
labour is conceivable enough, but the writer hardly gives him- 
self enough space to explain the other dangers he fears from the 
threatened change. 

Professor Lombroso, in “‘To-Morrow,” gives two atavistic 
reasons for the anti-Semitic movement, and Mr. Max Beerbohm 
= Mr. Beardsley’s drawings with justice and elegance. 

e January number, in fact, is interesting, varied, and not too 
heavy for its size and shape. 

The ever excellent “ Blackwood’s Magazine” is rather less 
excellent than usual this month. Reviewing is an interesting 
topic, and so Professor Saintsbury may be permitted to have 
nothing very connected or startling to say on the subject ; but 
Mr. Hugh Stutfield had better have left the New Woman 
alone. If Mr. Stutfield had been really in earnest about his 
“Great Gospel of Anti-Fuss,” he would have held his e. 
Moreover, the New Woman has, on the whole, been able to 
interest her readers, whereas her opponents are deadly dull. 
Mr. J. Y. Simpson contributes a description of the Siberian 
Railway. 

“ Macmillan’s” contains a pleasant account of John 
Fortescue, Chancellor of Henry VI., and a talk about “ Irish 
Novelists,”’ from Miss Edgeworth to Miss Barlow. The 
“Cornhill” is a very bright issue this month. Mr. Birrell’s 
lecture on the House of Commons would alone make a worthy 
number ; but there are other readable contributions, notably a 
retty essay by Mr. E. V. Lucas “Concerning Tea.” iss 
. A. Taylor gives some account of the Hon. Mrs. Norton in 
“Longman’s.” “Temple Bar” is pleasant to read all through, 
and there is plenty of it. H.A.V.’s Indian story “The Three 
Cholleydars,” is a most amusing piece of work. The unillus- 
trated monthly magazine with its serial or two, its little essays and 
its short stories, is a class of periodical that flourishes naturally 


in England and maintains a high standard within its particular ~ 


limitations. Mr. Poultney Bigelow continues his most interest- 
ing “ White Man’s Africa” in “Harper’s” witha striking sketch 
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of the tragically impotent Portuguese rule at Lorenzo Marquez. 
According to Mr. Bigelow, there would be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing evidence sufficient to put at least seventy-five per cent. of 
the Portuguese officials in prison. “Scribnef’s” begins its 
series of articles on the conduct of great businesses with an 
account of the Store by Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams. Mr. 
Antony Guest contributes “More Notes on Old English 
Games” to the “Badminton Magazine,” devoting himself 
chiefly to “Hurling to the Country” and “ Hurling to Goals.” 
Mrs. Andrew Dean begins a new story, “An Arabian Bird,” 
in “Chapman’s Magazine,” and displays her usual skill in 
setting out her figures ready for action. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Bolt). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 
Benson). Putnams. 6s. 
Blind (M., B. Cross). & Blackett. 
Book Buyer, The (January 
Books and their Makers La the Middle Ages (G. H. Putnam). Putnams. 
Brownie Sargant). Dent 
ba (P. H. Emerson). David Nett. 60 6s. 
Colliery Surveying(T. A. O’Donahue). Macm 2s. 6d. 
Constitutional Year Book (1897) =: Laird — Neville Beeman. 55. 
wager's Determination, The (Florence Severne). Di Ay Long. 6s. 
Ecclesiastical Vestments (R. A. S. ) ne Elliot Stock 
Echoes from Old Calcutta (H. E. Busteed). Thacker. 7s. 6d. 
Electric Tramways and Railways (H. Scholey). Alabaster, Gatehouse. 
Equal Shares, The (David Worthington). Digby Long. 6s. 
Era Annual, The. 1897. 
Essays of Elia, The (Chas. Lamb). Dent. 
Fine Prints (F. Wedmore). Redway. 7s. 6d. 
French Wood Carvings. 3 Parts (E. Rowe). Batsford. 
Gibbon, Edw., The Letters of. 3 vols. (Murray & Protheroe). Y al 36s. 
Greece, The Hist of. Vol. lit, (Adolf Holm). Macmillan. 
Greek Folk Poesy (Lucy M. J. Garnett). David Nutt. ros. 6a. 
Gulliver's (J. Swift). Dent. 
Horse, Part II. | Mh & Hall. as. 6d. 
Idol Maker, The (Adeline Sergeant). _ 6s. 
International Journal of bg wl Jan 
ey Part II. (J. S. Gardner). Chapman & Hall. 
wish Quarterly Review, The (January 
Offenders (W. D. Morr ish 
w Factors, The (P. T. Blackwell) 
a Family, F erations of a. 2 vols. ( 
Mad ‘Barbara phets (Eden Phillpotts). Innes. 
Ww. Summers). Moran. ts. 
Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur, Selections from (A. T. Martin). Macmillan. 
Manx  Ball-ds and Music (A. W. Moore). Johnson. 
Minna von Barnhelm (C. Merk). Macmillan. as. 6d. 
Monist, The 
Musical Directory, The, 189 
My Theatrical a Musical (E. Downey. tos. 6d. 
My Village (E. Boyd Smith). Ward & Downe 
North American Review, The (January). 
a the Spy (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 18s. 
Pioneers of Evolution from Thales and Turkey (E. Cae tet. 5s. 
Poems by Matthew Arnold (G. C. Macaulay). Macmillan. 
Points of the Horse (Captain Hayes). Thacker. 
ional Women upon their 5 (M. Bateson). Horace Cox. 15. 6d. 
ae Medici and Urn Burtt (Sir T. Browne). Dent. 
ter to Revel Geikie). Longmans. 6s. 
Scottish Poetry of the Ei Saee Century. Hodge. 
ane the Old Testament for Modern Theology (J. Lindsay). Blackwood 


Study of Ch istry, An Introduction to the (Perkin and Lean). Macmillan. 
Tales of Languedoc (S. J. Brun). Doxey. 


een: in India, The (Sir W. W. Hasse). Frowde. 
of Religion, Recent Advances in (J. Lindsay). Blackwood. 


Unwin. 


Wilson Boke. 315. 6d. 


2s. 6a 


tis), & 45. 


Thoms Official Directory 
phy Made Easy ( 
(V. Cherbuliez). Hutchinson. 
Court 2 vols. (Pitt: White). Butterworth 
= Shaw & 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 
DRuRY LANE THEATRE.—Mr. Oscar Barrett’s grand 
Pantomime, ALADDIN. Twice daily, at 1.30 and 7.30. Box Office open 

from ro A.M. all day. For full full particulars see daily papers. 
EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Lumiare Cinemato- 


MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. 
Grand | Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


ROYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS.— Farnborough Park, 
‘Hants. Mr. C. R. LUPTON specially prepares a few CANDIDATES for 


Cadetships in the Royal Navy, December 1896. 


r. Lupton's Pu paged. _— ates next Examination can 
once.—Address, F; Park, 


CENTRAL SCHOOL vi FOREIGN TONGUES.— 
Gouin Series Method, introduced and perfected ‘Gane and 

NEW CLASSES beginning next week in Modern and 
,' afternoon, and evening. Thorough tuition and rapid progress. 

Lesson on application to Secretary, Howard House, Arandel Street, Strand. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL—Feurtesn Entrance Scholarships, 
value from £60 downwards, will be awarded by Examination, 
March 30, 1897. Boys examined at Oxford and emntin te Bursar, 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—NEXT TERM begins 
e House for Classical, Modern, 

and Science Rev. T. C. Fry, 
of Ses of of £50, One of £40. Examination begins J 

ev. 

ng. 


Tue Warpen, Radley College, Abingdon. 


INERT TERM vil SCHOOL for BOYS, Pixholm 
NEXT on Tuesday, January 1897. 


The Saturday Review. 
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A GENTLEMAN desires to recommend a SCHOOL in the 

Isle of Wight which BOYS for the Public Schools and Universities, 
and for Army, Navy, and + Examinations. Number of pupils limited to 
Fifty.--Address CANTARB, 98 Street, S.W. 


HEAP 
Noble Hall. Stabling and Grou 


Rent £1 Exceptional unity. Cost £20, 
TuRNER & Co., 199 W 


Institution.—Photo, ALEx. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, : 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


—_ 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 
BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock, 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay REviEw. 


Proprietor, J. OLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gardens. 
ope pune 6 6d. ; for two, from ras. Suites of 
Apartments, consisting of Sitting, ed Bath-room, &c., from 39s. 
Attendance, Baths, Light always i 


SAYWOY RESTAURANT, 
With large terrace, is the finest in Europe. The Orchestra play 
during Dinner and Supper. 
Managers {C- RITZ. Chef de Cuisine : Maitre ESCOFFIER. 


GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


THE_ MOST NUTRITIOUS | COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C A 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


BORWICK’S 
POWDER 


IT MAKES WRITING EASY. 


Leave the drudgery of the Pen—Blotted and Obscure 
Manuscript. This is the age of the Telegraph, Telephone, 
and Typewriter. 


USE THE BAR-LOCK 


Yourself for private correspondence, 
manuscri In a week you will write faster than with a 


ipt. 
pen ; the BAR-LOCK is so nearly automatic that, practically, 
you touch the keys and the machine does the rest. Every 
word is written in sight as with a pen. 


THE TYPEWRITER Co., LTD. 
(By Appointment to H.M. the Queen), 
4 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


rts, or other original 


t, with 20 Bed and 6 handsome Reception Rooms. 
nds. 1} hour of London. Near a Cathedral City. 
ble for School or 
— 
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BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: “ BOOKMEN, Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the 


BOOKS. .—ALL OUT OF BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
Patronized by the . The most expert Book- 
extant. Please state wants.—EpwarD irmi 


FLCHOES from YOUTHLAND: Poems. By HORACE 
Watton. Price as. 6d. 


Marsuatt Russert & Co., 6 Panyers Alley, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Mr. Flinders Petrie’s New Publications. 
PETRIE Oi M. FLINDERS)—KOPTOS, with a Chapter 


OGARTH, M.A. 1 vol. 4to. 35 pp. 28 Plates (4 Photographic), 


Perrie and Quipect, with a Chapter by F.C. J. 4to. 79 pp. 
87 Plates, boards, 25s. 

The district treated i in this work is about thirty miles North of Thebes and 
on the Western side of the Nile. Messrs. Flinders Petrie and Quibell n 
decisive evidence of an hitherto unknown invasion of Upper Egypt, » Pane 
linked with the prehistoric civilization of the Mediterranean. 
index adds greatly to the value of the book. 


LONDON : BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY. 


A: MANUAL of ITALIAN LITERATURE. By F. H. 


Curre. 63. 
“ Mr. Cliffe has drawn up in pleasant readable style an account of the princi 
of Italy.”"—The Bookseller. 

“* Mr. Cliffe proves himself a thoughtful, well-informed guide through the mag- 
nificent temple of Italian Literature.” —7he Scot tsman. 
“« The author treats his subject in a sympathetic spirit.”—Daily News. 
“* An admirable book."—Literary World. 
The book supplies a long-felt want.”"—T7e Minstre?. 


London: Joun MAcQUEEN. 


NOTICE.—The Fifth Edition being disposed | + 
of on publication, a Sixth Edition 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA: 


From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief, 
BY 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS, V.C. . 
IS NOW IN\THE PRESS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 36s., with’Maps and Plans and Portraits on 
steel and copper. 


Lonpon : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New BURLINGTON STREET. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


Now ready. 
7 BABE, B.A.; being the Uneventful History of a 
oun; Gentleman at Cambridge University. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
0,” “ Limitations,” &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
MR. ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ NEW BOOK. 


THE MAKER of MOONS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 6s. 
By the same Author. 
REPUBLIC,” ‘*KING A FEW .DUKES.” Crown 


COMPLETION OF. MR. G. H. PUTNAM’S WORK." 


BOOKS and their MAKERS DURING the MIDDLE 


GES: a Study of the Conditions of the Production and Distribution of 
honed from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, ros. 6d. 

- By the same Author. 
QUESTIONS OF COPYRIGHT.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
AND THEIR PUBLIC IN ANCIENT TIMES.” Crown 8vo. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. ; and New York. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


IN BELLES LETTRES. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE WISE and the WAYWARD. A Novel. By 


G. S. Street. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d 


GOD’s FAILURES. By J. s. FLETCHER. 


. net. 


THE SENTIMENTAL VIKINGS. By R. V. Ristey. 
Post 8vo. coloured edges, 2s. 6d. net. 
Now ready, SECOND EDITION. 


THE YEAR of SHAME. By Wituiam Watson. With 
an Introduction by the BisHor or HEREFORD. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 
- Mr Watson's kindling poems, with their noble imagery and genuine emotion, 
remain, we think, one of the finest appeals to the conscience of a country that this 
eneration has heard. Let us add that the Bishop of Hereford’s introduction to 
fhe new edition seems to us entirely worthy of the occasion aad the subject.” 
Leader in the Westminster Gazette. 
is this very note of red-hot wt which gives the sonnets their chief value. 
It is when they are most savage that t +++eIt is not too much to say 
that, in its way, it is to our perplexed Guten generation a gy =n. cry.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
THE CHILDREN. By Atice Meynett. With a Title- 
bess and aes Design by Charles Robinson. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 


“The best book of prose that Mrs. Meynell has put forth—the best in point of 
style, the best in point of literary treatment...... Both as observation and as inter- 
this volume is delightful. The ‘darling yong have never before been 
written about with more understanding and appreciation." —Glode. 


IN the GARDEN of PEACE. By Heren Mitman 
Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With 24 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 

‘* Of flowers and their countless charms there is much that is both truly and deli- 
cately observed : and of birds and their song, their ways and characteristics, there 
is yet more recorded, not less fine and true, yet with an additional freshness and 
piquancy that cannot fail to delight all who are interested in the theme.” 

British Review. 

“Mr. New’s beautiful illustrations would alone make the book valuable.” 


Statist. 
MAKE BELIEVE. By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. Crown &vo. gilt or uncut, 5s. 
meh | Lae and idyllic story...... Mr. Charles Robinson h has embellished the 
with most dainty examples of the art in which he is taking such an wnassail- 
able place. Some of the illustrations are better than anything he has done before.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ As beautiful withia as it is beautiful to outward view.”—British Review. 


VIGNETTES. By Hupert Crackantuorpe. Fep. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“There is real genius in his impressionist sketches...... details so artistically 
presented that a picture C4 the whole scene starts up before the mind’s eye in a 
moment.” —New Satu 

* His colours are bright, but his brush is delicate and subtle. "—Literary World. 


FRESH FICTION. 
SOME WHIMS of FATE. By Ménie Muriet Dowie. 


Post 8vo. hen SS edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘* Every time she puts her pen to paper, Mrs. Norman gives 2 emnting 
striking, and full of The vigorous charm we have learned to ——~ with 


‘ The Girl in the Kar, is the same sense of foeaee delacktiol 


of unfamiliarity, felt in conning the former 
A Mid-Winter Night’s Enter- 


SHAPES te the FIRE. 


aa By M. P. Suet, Author of “ Prince Zaleski.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Not of Poe himself.”—-Speake: 

**Done with consummate insight and skili, and the book is sure to meet with a 
warm welcome from thinkers.”— Western Morning Ni ews. 

A clever mixture of the gruesome and supernatural.” —Gentlewoman. 


DAY BOOKS. By Maset Wotton. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


* ‘ Morrison's Heir’ is the best short story I have read this year, dramatic and 
original in conception, and with all the reticence of strength in its execution.. 
And the other three stories which make up the ‘ Day Books’ are all out of the 
common run.”—Mr. ZANGWILL in the Pali Mall Magazine. 


IN SCARLET and GREY: Stories of Soldiers and 
Others. By Frorence Hennixer. With “‘ The of the Real.” 
By a HENNIKER and Tuomas Harpy. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 

“ The . of a keen and sympathetic observer of life, endowed with a simple 
and graphic literary style. They are realistic in the true sense of the word, and are 
full of y though restrained pathos.” - Pad/ Mall Gasette. 

“A collection of profoundly melancholy stories, which nevertheless make 
extremely agreeable reading.” —Graphic. 


MARIS STELLA. By Marie Ba.rour. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

** The madness of poor Poldine is very well and subtly described, and the pio is 
not easily laid down by those who have once to read it.”—G. lasgow H. 

“ An exceedingly well-written story...... are some passages "ildbon recal? 
Pierre Loti at his best.” —British Review. 

“* Beautifully—even poetically—written, and withal throbs with the stress of life 
and passion.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


WHERE the ATLANTIC MEETS the LAND. By 
Lirsetr. Crown 8vo. 
* Unqualified praise......Everybody should rene these admirable stories.” 
Dail; 
* Both for grave and gay Mr. Lipsett has a rare gift of concise pointed story- 


telling.” —A thenaum 
One of the cleverest and most artistic works of the Keynote Series.” 


Morning Post. 
GOLD. By Annie Linpen. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


** A strange and beautiful story and ought to find many readers.” 
Western Morning News. 
We have not read for a long time a more powerfully written story." 
Bristol Mercury. 
a From the opening chapter to the closing of the story there is scarcely a dul? 
page.” — Whitehall Review. 


MY BROTHER. By Vincent Brown. 


2s. net. 
* Paul Penfold........ is a really beautiful creation, who recalls some of the 
similar work of George Eliot.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo, 


Square 16mo. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, we 
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